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EDITORIAL 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING 


This year the Journal takes for its theme IMPROVING CONDITIONS 
FOR LEARNING. Last year emphasis was upon the curriculum of the 
American secondary school, with symposiums on each of the major sub- 
ject matter fields that are taught. But it is readily apparent, even to those 
who are only casually acquainted with the problems of schools and teach- 
ing, that what is to be taught cannot long or properly be separated from 
the manner of presentation. The twin concerns, subject matter and 
methodology, while not identical, are so closely connected that considera- 
tion of the one is not complete without consideration of the other. 

As one sifts through the recent responsible criticisms of American 
education, even though a dominant theme is of excess concern with meth- 
odology at the expense of subject matter, fully as much pointed criticism 
of how we teach in high schools may be noted as of what we teach. Indeed, 
if high schools are to meet the challenge now facing them, the ways in 
which they are organized, the use made of the talents of teachers, the 
manner in which we deploy our efforts will be of as much consequence as 
the rigor and thoroughness with which the curriculum is scrutinized. 

As the movement for curricular reform rises to crescendo, with de- 
veloping major state and national programs in science, mathematics, social — 
science, language, and the arts, the Journal will discuss developments so 
that teachers and administrators may more readily translate them into 
usable form for their schools and classrooms. But the emphasis of the 
Journal this year will be upon the conditions under which pupils learn, 
including the methods by which they are taught. Note the tenor of the 
symposiums for the year: 


October 1959 The High School of the Future (as viewed by the 
scholar, the layman, the administrator ) 


November 1959 Accreditation: Its Influence upon the Educational Pro- 
gram 


December 1959 Television and the Secondary School 


January 1960 The Place of Testing and Evaluation in Learning (City, 
Country, State, and National Programs ) 


February 1960 New Designs for the Secondary School Schedule 
March 1960 The Pressure for Admission to College 

April 1960 The Constructive Use of Teachers’ Talents 

May 1960 The Library in the Modern Secondary School 
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If the affairs of the mind are as important as the conditions of the body 
in your high school, the Board of Education, the administration, the teach- 
ers may properly ask: is our library as large, as well equipped and staffed 
as our gymnasium? Are you fully using, not partially wasting, the creative 
talents of your experienced and highly qualified teachers? Is the best pos- 
sible use being made of the rich array of tests which we have in this coun- 
try, without embarking upon the dim examination-ridden road of other 
countries? Is your school flexibly organized, and is it making full use of that 
potent modern medium, television, or are you lagging behind in the use 
of modern developments of communications? Are you taking full advan- 
tage of the motivation which is inherent in the increased competition for 
college entrance? Along the lines of these questions will the Journal this 
year develop its emphases. What are you doing? What do you think? Your 
contributions and criticisms will contribute to the significant effort now 
under way toward the improvement of American secondary education. 


R.N. B. 
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USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


BY H. NORMAN McRAE* 


The frontiers of science are being pushed back almost daily in the wake 
of new scientific discoveries and technological advances. The four walls 
of a classroom, more now than ever before, should not be the boundaries 
of the science laboratory. 

In many areas of the country the community is rich in facilities that 
will help enhance even the best school science curriculum. Mustering the 
resources and exploiting them for educational purposes is the subject of 
the following discussion. 

Pleasant Hill High School is located at the hub of an array of industrial 
and research installations. Chemical, plastics, steel, paper, explosives, and 
petroleum processing plants are located in surrounding communities. Sev- 
eral public utility installations, a number of large research corporations, 
small atomic and electronic industries are located nearby. The community 
is the bedroom for many of the scientists, engineers, and technicians em- 
ployed in science-related industries. 

The effective use of community resources depends directly on the 
amount of time available and the adroitness of the school personnel re- 
sponsible for the educational program. There seems to be little else re- 
quired on the part of the school. Many community agencies, in particular 
science-related industries, have well-organized programs that make avail- 
able to schools a wide variety of educational services. They are only wait- 
ing to be asked to provide assistance to the schools in their community. 
For example, the Pleasant Hill High School science department is cur- 
rently negotiating for electrical switching devices that have been made 
surplus by the conversion of the local telephone exchange from manual 
operation to automatic dialing. 


* Chairman, Science Department, Pleasant Hill (California) High School. 
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The first step in obtaining the telephone equipment was to make the 
initial contact with the company. A call to the manager of the local office 
started a chain of events that put the proper company authority in charge 
of surplus equipment in touch with the science department. Arrangements 
are now being made to set up a pool of surplus telephone equipment that 
will be available to all high schools in the area. 

It is not always the school that makes the initial contact. Frequently 
the sponsoring agency approaches the school with the offer of assistance. 
At Pleasant Hill the principal and the science department chairman an- 
nually receive invitations to attend an educators’ luncheon sponsored by 
the local chemical companies. The chairman of the education committee 
for the dozen participating companies offers the companies’ services to 
education. The contact established with the committee has already proven 
to be of great value to the school. When a student in the science depart- 
ment needed a complex organic chemical essential to a science project, a 
call to the contact man of the chemical industry resulted in the procure- 
ment of the necessary compound and the successful completion of the 
project. 

Another approach to the initial contact is through the student. The 
Pleasant Hill Science Club requested a demonstration on glass blowing. 
The father of one of the students, an employee of a large research corpora- 
tion, made the arrangements for the demonstration through his company. 

After the initial contact has been made it is important that the services 
provided be carefully worked into the science program. A few examples of 
successful use of the contact will be discussed. 

At Pleasant Hill High School an average of fifty students come to the 
school biweekly for one hour in the evening to participate in a winter guest- 
lecture series. The topics discussed by specialists vary according to the 
interest of the students present. An interest locator is administered to all 
science club members to determine their preference of topics. The lecture- 
demonstrations cover a wide range of subjects. The most common and fre- 
quently repeated talks are on low temperature phenomena, spectroscopy, 
nuclear and atomic physics, rocketry, and the field of computers. 

The chemical industries education committee referred to above expe- 
dites the arrangements for field trips to the various plants. The committee 
supplies speakers that will come into the classroom on request to discuss 
the scientific aspects of the industry represented. For example, a metal- 
lurgist from a large chemical company recently put on a classroom demon- 
stration of a modern flotation process that is widely used in industry but 
not mentioned in the study of metallurgy in conventional chemistry text- 
books. Often scientists are invited to speak on the career opportunities in 
the particular field in which they are employed. In response to a request 
by the high school the chemical industry set up a scholarship program to 
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aid high school students attend an out-of-state summer institute in science. 

A number of industrial concerns have a planned education program 
aimed at supplementing the school curriculum. The petroleum industry 
has a prepared demonstration lecture on petrochemicals that is tailored 
for a class period. The public utilities have representatives they will send 
into the classroom to demonstrate modern developments in solar batteries, 
transistors, and high fidelity sound. A working scale model of an atomic 
power plant is available on request. 

A few of the services provided by governmental agencies is worth 
noting. Mosquito abatement districts supply materials on vector control, 
local fire departments will demonstrate resuscitators and other emergency 
equipment. The sanitation district, the county health department, the 
federal Pure Food and Drug Administration, all have educational pro- 
grams that supplement the school science curriculum. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, the armed services, in fact most government agencies and 
branches, have materials and resources that are available to the school upon 
request. 

It is worth pointing out that some community agencies that are alert to 
the value of an educational services program prefer to work with groups 
of teachers. The science teachers at the high school will be luncheon guests 
of a private utility company. A tour of the facilities and a talk by company 
scientists will be the main features of an all-day program. The armed serv- 
ices provide similar opportunities for selected teacher groups. 

In conclusion, it is important to mention the need for an adequate 
follow-up by school officials after services have been rendered. Courtesy 
suggests letters of appreciation; expediency demands a follow-up that will 
ensure continued good relations with the agency. Cooperation with the 
agency for the opportunity to gain from publicity is advantageous to both 
parties concerned. 

After several years of participation in a community-resources program, 
some of the values become apparent. Not only has the program enriched 
the science curriculum but it has helped community-school relations. Visit- 
ing scientists who have displayed a lack of understanding of school prob- 
lems have on more than one occasion reoriented their thinking regarding 
the school. The scientist who came to criticize on more than one occasion 
has remained to praise. When there is such a desperate need for public 
support of education the science department can be a potent force in in- 
terpreting the school to an important segment of the community. 

There is yet another important outcome that alone could justify the time 
and effort spent in carrying out a program as outlined above. When the 
school and community work closely together for the betterment of the 
education of its future citizens, that school is more likely to reflect the 
image of the people it serves. 





TEACHERS DEVELOP THEIR OWN 
MATERIALS ON ASIA 


BY A. ELGIN HEINZ* 


A basic problem that we teachers face is that of selecting from the 
overwhelming complex of history those experiences through the study of 
which our pupils can develop the value judgments that will make them 
imaginative, rational, socially cooperative individuals. Traditionally, we 
have drawn most of our examples from the history of western Europe, con- 
centrating on the aspect that has developed recently in North America. But 
Kipling once said, “He knows not England who only England knows.” 
We need the vision of others to see ourselves; we need historical materials 
from other cultures. 

Even Kipling could rot have envisaged the growth of the problem. 
The rapid spread of industrialization and intransigence in ex-colonial areas 
that we had comfortably pigeonholed as subordinate in world affairs makes 
the development of new illustrations mandatory. We can no longer con- 
centrate on ourselves and our own history. We must study the world. For- 
tunately, both aspects of the problem—understanding ourselves and under- 
standing the world—have the same answer: analysis of value assumptions 
and their causes in other major cultures. Our procedure should be that of 
selecting illuminating examples from each culture rather than clinging 
so firmly to one familiar set that the others are seen only as irrelevant ad- 
ditions for which we have no time. We need the stereoscopic vision of two 
eyes, not just to see ourselves but to see anything in perspective; we can 
profit from ending the Cyclopean era of exclusively Western history. 

These are fundamental reasons for studying any culture other than our 


* Teacher of social studies, George Washington High School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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own; there also are reasons why much of our other-culture study should 
be Asian. First, to help in our competition against totalitarianism for the 
minds of Asians who comprise over half the world’s population, we need 
to study Asian circumstances, objectives, and ideals. In this contest, it 
is well to remember that our own value judgments are irrelevant; we can 
succeed only if we respect and try to understand whatever the Asians think 
is important. 

Second, people are no less human for eating with chopsticks instead of 
forks. If Asians, in their study of man’s relation to himself, other men, 
nature, and God, sometimes have arrived at answers other than those to 
which we are accustomed, it is only elementary common sense for us to 
study those answers and the methods by which they were derived. Even 
though some might argue that different circumstances invalidate this study, 
we believe that human beings and human experiences are enough alike 
that great ideas and ideals can have value even when removed from their 
original contexts. 

The Asia Society, The Japan Society, and The Asia Foundation are not 
only aware of the situation; they are doing something about it. For the last 
three summers, they .ave subsidized experimental programs at several 
universities for social studies teachers. The excellent handbook—really a 
comprehensive textb.ok—Major Topics on China and Japan, edited by 
Hinton and Jansen, was the product of 1956-57 sessions at Harvard. Under 
the same sponsorship, the group at the Institute for East Asia Studies, Uni- 
versity of California, in the summer of 1958 attacked the problem with 
forthright practicality. Weary of teaching-units empty of content, research 
papers that had to be translated betore they could be used, and materials 
that were useless outside a limited frame of reference, each chose a specific, 
significant aspect of East Asian culture and, by using a comparative or 
analytical approach, developed materials that can be put directly to work 
in various contexts and classes, illuminating important Western as well as 
Asian concepts and problems. Subjects in these papers were not developed 
for their own sakes (a perfectly legitimate procedure under other circum- 
stances ) but as keys to the premises on which East Asian people have based 
their thought and actions. There is no uniformity of content or style; each 
paper has been formulated for effective classroom development of its sub- 
ject. There is no attempt at comprehensive scope and sequence in the 
series. Remembering the Taoist sage who, understanding the causal inter- 
relationships of nature, could “see the universe in the tip of a single hair,” 
the participants in the University of California summer program have pro- 
duced hair-tips, not universes. A packet of fourteen papers on subjects 
ranging from Chinese geography to the Buddhist Reformation in Japan is 
available from East Asia Studies, Room 220, Building T8, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, . California. 





HOW COLLEGE STUDENTS DEVELOP THEIR 
VOCABULARIES AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 


BY DELWYN G. SCHUBERT* 


In our highly verbal culture a good meaning vocabulary is basic to 
efficient reading, writing, and speaking. Since studies have shown that 
the size of a student’s vocabulary is one of the best indicators of his gen- 
eral intelligence, as well as his ability to read comprehensively, it is not 
strange to find both reading and intelligence tests containing vocabulary 
items. Without a well-developed vocabulary a student is intellectually and 
communicatively bankrupt. 

Training in vocabulary long has been recognized as an integral part of 
the teaching of secondary-school subjects. Science, mathematics, and geog- 
raphy teachers, for example, look upon the acquisition of course nomen- 
clature as basic to reading comprehensively in their subject-matter field. 

Methods for building students’ general, as well as technical, vocabu- 
laries vary. Approaches used by one teacher may be deprecated by an- 
other. This, deprecation however, is hardly warranted. According to 
Harris,’ there is not sufficient evidence to show which methods of vocabu- 
lary instruction work best at different grade levels with pupils of different 
degrees of ability. 

How do college students develop their vocabularies after leaving high 
school? The answer to this is most relevant to the choice of vocabulary- 
building methods for these students, as well as others, who are interested in 


* Associate Professor of Education and Reading Clinic Director, Los Angeles (Cali- 
fornia) State College of Applied Arts and Sciences. 

1 Harris, Albert J., How to Increase Reading Ability, p. 408 (New York: Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1956). 
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self-improvement after high school graduation. Since a good vocabulary 
is the product of a lifetime, and obviously doesn’t stop with high school 
graduation, data pertaining to this query should have tremendous bear- 
ing on the intelligent choice of vocabulary-building procedures for junior 
and senior high school. It is important that teachers place emphasis on 
those methods which are used most often by students after graduation from 
high school. 

In an attempt to determine how vocabulary development takes place 
among college students, the author gave a questionnaire to 100 Los An- 
geles State College junior, senior, and graduate students during the fall 
semester of 1956. Printed directions were as follows: “This questionnaire 
is designed to determine the ways in which you have developed a meaning 
vocabulary since graduating from high school.” Five columns to the right 
of each item were labeled “very often,” “often,” “sometimes,” “seldom,” 
and “never.” Students were instructed to check the appropriate column. 
Space was provided at the bottom of the questionnaire for additional re- 
sponses not catalogued. To discourage students responding in a manner 
which might be considered pleasing to the examiner, papers remained 
anonymous. 

Table I shows that use of the dictionary when encountering a new 
word and employing contextual clues (learning the meanings of words 
by noting how they are used in material read) are by far the most common 
methods for vocabulary enrichment. Learning new words used from lec- 
turers, teachers, announcers, friends, acquaintances, etc., also enjoys con- 
siderable popularity. Somewhat surprising is evidence that the study of 
word origins or etmyology also rates favorably as a method of vocabulary 
development among many students in this study. 

Relatively few of the 100 students in this investigation spent much 
time studying the dictionary directly or working crossword puzzles as a 
means of developing their vocabularies. Least popular of all was the use 
of vocabulary-development books. 

Students volunteered five other approaches in addition to those listed 
in the questionnaire. Two of them said that they developed their vocabu- 
laries by learning the English equivalent of a foreign language they knew. 
Other isolated responses included playing scrabble, discussing semantics, 
writing, and studying a foreign language. 

The findings of this study lead to the following recommendations for 
teachers who wish to employ methods of vocabulary development which 
students going on to college will use after leaving high school. Continue 
emphasis and training in the use of the dictionary and give help in showing 
students how to use context clues for arriving at word meanings. Encourage 
students to listen to speakers who have a fine command of the language and 
help them to develop an interest and seismographic sensitivity to new 


”» « ”» « 
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words thus employed. Lastly, teachers should do what they can to pique 
students’ interest in the origin or derivation of words. 

Although other aproaches undoubtedly have value in a vocabulary- 
development program, secondary-school teachers should realize that the 
utility of many procedures is short-lived for the maiority of students who 
embark upon programs of higher education. 


TABLE I 
METHOps OF BuILDING MEANING VOCABULARY 


Total Points? Rank Order 


. Studying antonyms and synonyms 
. Studying the etymology of words 
3. Studying word roots 
. Consulting the dictionary when encountering a 
new word 
. Studying the dictionary directly 
3. Working crossword puzzles 
. Consulting glossaries 
. Listening or viewing vocabulary quiz shows .. 
. Working word quizzes which appear in various 
magazines and newspapers 
. Learning the meanings of words by noting how 
they are used in material read 
. Learning new words used by lecturers, teachers, 
announcers, friends, acquaintances, etc. ...... 
2. Employing vocabulary development books like 
Norman Lewis's Thirty Days to a More Power- 
ful Vocabulary 12 
13. List any others you may have used 


2 Determined by adding the mathematical values of five, four, three, two, and 
one, respectively, which were assigned ot the responses, “very often,” “often,” “some- 
times,” “seldom,” and “never.” 





ORGANIZING EDUCATION FOR SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 


BY JOHN D. McNEIL* 


California is seeking the best administrative approach to organization 
for seventh and eighth grades. Arguments for self-contained, departmen- 
talized, and core classrooms suggest that a synthesis may be in order. 

It has been held that a self-contained classroom, where students have 
contact with one teacher and the association with the same group of peers 
for most of the school day, will give the teacher greater opportunity to 
know the student intimately and to work with him on his problems. This 
organizational structure may also make for the feeling of belonging and 
security believed important to the early adolescent. Better teacher-pupil 
relations and acceptance of self and others have frequently been men- 
tioned as outcomes from the close association with a teacher who really 
matters. It is also contended that the self-contained classroom is a deter- 
rent to the fragmentation of both pupil and knowledge inasmuch as the 
teacher may see the pupil as a total learner. Reinforcement of previous 
learnings and the building of relationships among various fields of knowl- 
edge may occur as the pupil in a self-contained classroom pursues several 
goals at once. 

On the other hand, the popular pursuit of expanding knowledge and 
academic excellence is believed speeded in the departmentalized course 
where the teacher’s major interest and preparation calls for making a single 
field of knowledge both systematic and meaningful. It is often claimed that 
this approach offers economy through the efficient use of space and ma- 
terials, provision for individual talents, and extensive understanding 
through depth of study. Specialization is said to have its own safety valve 


* Associate Director of Teacher Training, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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against isolated knowledge for as one goes deeply into a field, he must 
necessarily widen his experience in other areas. 

Efforts to make both organizational structures more inclusive have 
long been found in (a) departmentalized schools with pupil-centered 
homerooms and activities and (b) self- contained situations where pupils 
have special instruction in music, art, homemaking, and the like. Recent 
evidence that California continues to seek an inclusive system is seen in 
the increased number of teaching teams and core programs. These prac- 
tices permit teams of teachers, whose members possess individual special- 
ties, to complement each other as they assume responsibility for the in- 
structional guidance of a single group of youngsters. 

Central to the search for an inclusive and efficient organization, how- 
ever, are curricular considerations. More specifically, recognition of the 
goals and functions of the organization as well as the nature of the learning 
experience it is to serve may bring together what is relevant in the conflict- 
ing points of view. 

Goals are criteria that are applied to determine what courses of action 
are preferred among those considered. When goals are not shared or when 
shared goals are not operational, e.g., they are so vague it is not possible 
to observe and see either how well they are being achieved or what is 
expected under various administrative and teaching arrangements, an un- 
satisfactory decision will be reached. Hopefully, current pre- and in- 
service training programs are providing the interaction required for shared 
goals, and the efforts of Bloom’ and French® are contributing to their 
operationality. 

Closely related to the identification of goals are matters of function. 
Changing views regarding functions of the seventh and eighth grades are 
close to the heart of the conflict over organization. Until recently, it was 
generally felt that these grades should perform exploratory and integrative 
functions; but that specialization was not a primary responsibility. It was 
assumed that if an early adolescent had opportunity to participate in many 
kinds of introductory experiences, such as those related to creative writing, 
crafts, and science, he might discover an interest which would eventually 
become an area for specialization. However, the deliberate attempt to 
develop a proficiency in a given field was to be deferred until high-and 
post-school years. Present social conditions have brought forth the much 
older view that a specialty must be selected and pursued in a systematic 
fashion well before the age of fourteen. 

Suggestions for resolving the issue of specialization already exist in 


1 Benjamin S. Bloom, Editor, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1954). 

2 Will French, et al., Behavioral Goals of General Education in High School (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957). 
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those earlier decisions about the school’s integrative function. It is re- 
called that at one time a difference of opinion centered around the belief 
that the integration of the child was best served by personal guidance and 
acceptance rather than by delivery of a common storehouse of knowledge. 
Practically, the school took the encompassing position that integration 
meant possession of common outlooks, e.g., traits of mind and ways of 
acting and looking at the world and self. This position allowed for per- 
sonal attention to the student and an accepting atmosphere as well as 
common studies. 

Affirmative answers to the following questions also suggest guidelines 
for determining the appropriateness of proposed functions for the seventh 
and eighth grades: Are these functions which cannot be undertaken any- 
where else but in school? How are they related to the conditions which 
underlie the interests and maturity of pupils? Will they enable the school 
to provide the best content and human relations available, remembering 
that only a fraction of the total achievements of our culture can be in- 
cluded? How do they contribute to future work and experiences? Do they 
help pupils gain control over the world about them? 

Until those who seek the best administrative organization come to 
grips with the problem of reinforcing learning experiences which produce 
a cumulative effect, they will be dealing with the shadow rather than the 
substance of their search. Among the questions to be raised in meeting 
this problem are: What are the concepts, skills, and values to be learned? 
What motivations do pupils have that may serve as springboards for 
learning? What experiences are helpful in reaching the outcomes sought? 
How will it be known that pupils are gaining competency to apply knowl- 
edge and see relationships? 

Maximum effectiveness of seventh and eighth grade instruction may 
perhaps best be achieved through both system-wide and individual class- 
room plans which continuously broaden and deepen particular key con- 
cepts, skills, and values. The latter also become focal points in helping 
system, teacher, and pupil relate the social studies, language arts, and other 
fields of knowledge. Whether self-contained or departmentalized, teachers 
of youngsters in the twelve- to fourteen-year-old age group can make good 
use of organizational threads. If a teacher in a departmentalized school 
prefers to take the concepts, skills, and values-to-be-learned as a means 
of selecting the learning experience, he must also consider how he can 
identify some center of interest which he can use to help students grasp 
the desired understanding. The teacher in the self-contained classroom 
may take either the concern of his pupils or a current social problem as the 
point for departure. If so, the key concepts and skills are introduced by 
him for controlling the concern or problem at hand. Both approaches call 
for operational goals and require study of pupils, content, and process. One 
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teacher will fail when he does not move from useful ideas to values held by 
the learner. The other teacher will be remiss when he does not see that 
essential content is presented during the problem-solving activity or when 
he permits pupils to select activities which are not as educationally valu- 
able as others. 

The major responsibility of the teacher in any classroom is to make 
sure that experiences develop the most fruitful meaning for youngsters. 
Edgar Dale contends that an idea takes on meaning when it is used as a 
means, a tool to do something with. The teacher must ask, “What is the 
most useful meaning or concept to be taught and to what is this concept 
a means as far as this particular student is concerned?” “What difference 
does it make to him?” The best administrative organization is economical. 
It allows the teacher to provide (a) the minimum background of experi- 
ences necessary to the learner's comprehension of key ideas, and (b) the 
structure for trying these ideas out in the maximum number of situations. 

Lack of reinforcement is evidenced in both self-contained and depart- 
mentalized classrooms when pupils (a) ritualistically copy from encyclo- 
pedias, (b) parrot back these kinds of statements: “A sentence expresses 
a complete thought.” “A noun is the name of a person, place, or thing,” 


and (c) ask “Is my answer to this arithmetic problem right?” A cumulative 
effect is noted when pupils (a) see relationships between historical facts 
and current problems, identifying the bias underlying the recording of 
these facts, (b) extend their individual concepts of modification as they 


try new ways of supplementing their own expressions, and (c) recognize 
mobiles, equal signs, and simple equations as illustrations of equality. 

Briefly then, California is seeking an administrative solution to the 
problem of organization in schools for early adolescents. More important 
than supporting one side or the other in the conflict over self-contained 
and departmentalized classrooms is the undertaking of deeper considera- 
tions. These include the re-examination of goals, functions, and learning 
experiences. Herein lies the basis for synthesis. 





STUDENT BEHAVIOR POLICY IN SALINAS 


BY DONALD P. SHOCK* 


The Board of Trustees of the Salinas Union High School District, 
Salinas, California, have adopted a new student behavior policy that is 
aimed at emphasizing the idea that one goes to school for the primary 
purpose of gaining knowledge. The Board of Trustees further defined 
that pupils shall be diligent in study and those students who do not show 
diligence in study will not be permitted to continue in the schools. Al- 
though this is not the only concept embodied in the new policy, it is perhaps 
the most striking. The policy declares that pupils who fail to display dili- 
gence in their studies are not fulfilling those duties required of students 
and consequently are guilty of misconduct. Pupils found to be guilty of 
misconduct are subject to corrective measures such as being placed on 
probation, being suspended, or expelled. Although this may sound harsh, 
the policy is actually a combination counseling-disciplinary process that 
will assure to each student the administrative attention necessary to correct 
misbehavior in most cases. If the devices and techniques established by 
the new policy fail to bring about the desired behavior change, a procedure 
is established whereby the Board of Trustees is provided with the facts 
needed to make a decision as to whether to retain a student in school. It 
also provides a method of orderly dismissal only after school district and 
community resources have made an honest effort to find and correct the 
source of trouble. The Board of Trustees, in adopting the policy, directed 
its Superintendent to insure that each pupil who showed a desire to remain 
in school and profit by the educational experiences provided had the op- 
portunity to do so. 

The policy was nearly a year in the making and represents cooperative 
effort by the district's teaching, counseling, and administrative staffs, the 


* Superintendent, Salinas (California) Union High School District. 
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offices of the Monterey County Counsel, and the Monterey County Su- 
perintendent of Schools. Early last fall the Board adopted the following 
statement of its philosophy regarding student behavior: 

“The Board of Trustees of the Salinas Union High School District, in 
support of the aims of public education, believes that the behavior of stu- 
dents attending public schools shall reflect standards of good citizenship 
demanded of members of a democratic society. Self-discipline (respon- 
sibility for one’s actions ) is one of the important, ultimate goals of educa- 
tion. The Board of Trustees believes, also, that, while education is a right 
of American youth, it is not an absolute right. It is qualified first by eligi- 
bility requirements and secondly by performance requirements. In regard 
to the performance requirements, our courts speak of education as a limited 
right or a privilege. That is, should the pupil fail to perform those duties 
required of him upon attendance in public schools, he may then be ex- 
cluded from school. 

“The position has been stated by the California courts that in order 
for the public school system to function in full measure according to its 
purposes, there must of course be rules and regulations for the government 
thereof. These the legislature has either directly provided or has vested 
the school authorities with the right and power to prescribe the courses 
of study to be followed in the various grades of the system, and to main- 
tain at all times the discipline indispensably necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the high purposes of education. To all such regulations, if 


they be reasonable and not violative of their fundamental rights or those 
of their parents or guardians, the pupils are bound to conform or suffer 
the denial of the right to attend the public schools.” 

The Board thereupon adopted a four-point policy statement in con- 
formity with its philosophy, as follows: 


1. Students shall respect constituted authority. This shall include con- 
formity to school rules and regulations and those provisions of law 
which apply to the conduct of juveniles or minors. 

Citizenship in a democracy requires respect for the rights of others. 
Student conduct shall reflect consideration for the rights and privi- 
leges of others, and demands cooperation with all members of the 
school community. 

High personal standards of courtesy, decency, morality, clean lan- 
guage, honesty, and wholesome relationships with others shall be 
maintained. Respect for real and personal property, pride in one’s 
work, and achievement within one’s ability shall be expected of all 
students. 

Every student who gives evidence of a sincere desire to remain in 
school, to be diligent in studies, and to profit by the educational 
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experiences provided will be given every opportunity to do so and 
will be assisted in every way possible to achieve scholastic success 
to the limit of individual ability. 


In applying its statement of philosophy, the Board set forth as part 
of its behavior policy a list of duties the pupils are required to perform. 
Most of these duties are listed in the Education Code of California and 
also in the California Administrative Code; and those that are not specif- 
ically enumerated in the law are implied, or the right to make such rules 
is delegated to the local school board. 


1. Comply with the rules and regulations of the Salinas Union High 
School District 


. Pursue the required course of study 

. Submit to the authority of the teachers of the school 

. Display proper conduct to and from school and on school grounds 
and school buses 

. Abstain from gambling, immorality, profanity, frequenting public 
pool rooms, and using tobacco, narcotics, or intoxicating liquors on 
school grounds or elsewhere 

. Refrain from defacing, damaging, or destroying school property 

. Be diligent in study. To be diligent in study, a student shall: 


a. Complete all assigned work on time 
. Pay strict attention to the teacher at all times 
. Exhibit good citizenship at all times 


. Do that caliber of work consistent with the student’s individual 
ability and grade level 


e. Cooperate with teachers and other students 
f. Be regular and punctual in attendance. 


The pupils were reminded that the admittance to and the continued 
attendance in the public school is a privilege depending upon compliance 
with the laws of the State of California, the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education, and the rules and regulations of the Board of 
Trustees. The Board ruled that when a pupil does not comply with the 
laws and the rules, the privilege of attending school may be revoked. The 
failure of a student to comply with the duties he is bound to perform con- 
stitutes misconduct. Such a student is liable to probation, expulsion, or 
suspension. 

The Board went on to state that failing grades in themselves did not 
necessarily constitute grounds for expulsion or suspension. They should 
be regarded as a signal for counselors, teachers, and administrators to 
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initiate an investigation. However, failing grades might well be attributed 
to the failure of the student to be diligent in study. In such cases the stu- 
dent would be liable to corrective measures. 

The policy then lists and describes the measures to be taken to correct 
cases of misconduct. These are enumerated as follows and will normally 
be taken in the order listed. However, circumstances may dictate that a 
different order of procedure be used. 

The conference is the primary beginning step to be taken in most cases 
of misconduct. The conference may be initiated at any point or at any 
level, the most common of which would be between the teacher and the 
student. If the matter needs to proceed further, a conference would be 
arranged between the counselor and the student, or possibly with the 
counselor, teacher, and student. At this point, consideration would be given 
to the course of study being followed to see whether it is in accordance 
with the student's aptitude, interest, and goals. A study of the student’s 
attendance record and his academic history will be made through the 
cumulative records to ascertain whether failure in studies is long-standing 
or temporary. It may be necessary that the student and his parents be 
interviewed together to ascertain whether the student is planning his time 
to the best advantage, whether he has facilities for study at home or 
whether he is working outside of school hours and, if so, the necessity for 
this. The student would also be consulted as to his concept of the problem, 
and effort would be made to determine whether there are home conditions 
affecting his ability to study or that may reflect in overt acts of misbehavior 
at school. In other words, at this point, every effort will be made to dis- 
cover the reason for the student’s misbehavior. If the initial conferences 
are not effective, there may be others arranged between the dean or the 
vice-principal and the student. This would be true, particularly, where 
the act of misconduct is of a more serious nature, or consists of repeated 
minor offenses. If improvement is not noted, a conference may be arranged 
between the dean or the vice-principal and the student and his parents. 
This is mandatory where suspension or expulsion is being considered. 

There is a final interview, if necessary, between the principal and the 
student. This would always be taken where suspension or expulsion is 
imminent and other measures of correction have failed, or where the initial 
act may be one of a serious nature. At any point, or as a result of any of 
the conferences, the student may be referred to other staff members such 
as the school psychologist, school nurse, or school physician for consulta- 
tion. An outside agency such as welfare, guidance clinic, the family phy- 
sician, or the probation office may be consulted. In other words, every 
effort will be made to assist the student and his parents to solve the prob- 
lem and correct the student’s misbehavior. 

As a second step, the student may be placed on probation by the school 
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for any act of misconduct, including a lack of diligence in study, if the 
conference technique is not effective. Parents are always notified in writing 
when this action is taken. 

As a third step, there is suspension from school. A pupil may be sus- 
pended from school by the school principal on justifiable grounds for a 
period not to exceed two weeks. The parents are notified immediately by 
telephone when this action is taken, and the verbal notification is followed 
immediately by a written notification. A copy of this is sent to the Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

As a final act in the corrective process, there is a provision for expelling 
a pupil from school. Authority for this is vested in the Board of Trustees, 
who may expel a student from school when other means of correction fail 
to bring about proper conduct. The Board has said that, in general, the 
act of expulsion may be taken under the following circumstances: 


. Continued willful disobedience 
. Open and persistent defiance of the authority of the teacher 
Habitual profanity or vulgarity on school premises 


. Acts that interfere with the private life of school employees—where- 
by an employee or his family is harassed or attacked, and/or his 
property threatened or damaged 


. Failure of student to be diligent in his studies 


f. Refusal of the student to comply with duties he is bound to perform. 


In connection with the act of expulsion, the Board of Trustees has stated 
that it views expulsion and suspension of pupils as acts of last resort to be 
taken when other means of correction have failed and where the further 
attendance of the student in school would not materially benefit the student 
or would be detrimental to the general welfare of the school and its student 
body. The Board of Trustees cautions school personnel to recognize that 
each student is an individual and that control and correction of students 
must be handled on an individual basis. In expulsion cases, the Board 
must find and determine as a matter of fact that the pupil has committed 
misconduct and that means of correction other than suspension or expul- 
sion have failed to bring about proper conduct. Therefore, in any instance 
involving expulsion the case shall be presented to the Board with docu- 
mentary data so that the Board may make its finding based on facts. The 
behavior policy sets up an administrative procedure to be followed in case 
a student is considered for expulsion. 

This procedure has a number of steps, the most interesting of which 
may be the Board of Review, composed of the principal, the vice-principal, 
and either the dean of boys or the dean of girls of the school, the district's 
director of guidance and counseling, and two members of the school’s 
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teaching staff who have not been associated with the case. This Review 
Board is charged with formulating its conclusion on the basis of the facts 
of the case. If expulsion is determined to be the step to be taken, the 
principal will make the recommendation to the Superintendent. Accom- 
panying the recommendation will be a statement of the case together with 
all records and documents pertaining to the individual student. 

The Board of Trustees has directed the Superintendent to review each 
case in detail and make a recommendation for expulsion if, in the opinion 
of the Superintendent, such action is justifiable. The parents of the stu- 
dent must be notified of such a recommendation and given the opportunity 
to be heard by the Board, should they so desire. In the event the student 
is expelled, the Superintendent is charged by the Board of Trustees to 
offer to assist the parents and the student with future educational planning. 
The policy adopted by the Board of Trustees sets forth the areas of re- 
sponsibility for all personnel as follows: 


1. The Board of Trustees holds all school personnel, through the Su- 
perintendent, responsible for the proper conduct and control of 
students while under the legal supervision of the school, and sup- 
ports all personnel acting within the framework of the district policy. 
Full support and mutual cooperation shall be expected of all school 
personnel and the administration. 

. The Superintendent shall establish procedures to carry out Board 
policy and philosophy and shall hold all school personnel, students, 
and parents responsible for the Board of Trustees’ program and for 
the conduct of students in the schools of the Salinas Union High 
School District, and shall support all school personnel performing 
their duties within the framework of the district policy. 

. The school principal shall be responsible to the Superintendent for 
the conduct of his school. The principal shall be given the respon- 
sibility and authority, and may include his faculty in the process, 
to formulate such procedures as necessary to enforce the district 
policy. The principals shall give full support to teachers perform- 
ing their duties within the framework of the district policy. The 
principal shall involve parents of children that are conducting them- 
selves contrary to the district policy. The principal shall exercise 
professional judgment in the disposition of behavior referrals. 

. Teachers shall be responsible for proper and adequate control of 
students. Teachers shall enforce the rules and regulations of the 
schools and shall give support to their principals in maintaining 
district policy. Teachers shall inform the principal's office of all 
acts of misconduct. 

. The Board of Trustees expects all certificated employees to exercise 
sound professional judgment in employing preventive, therapeutic, 
and punitive measures to promote acceptable student behavior. 
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6. Responsibilities of noncertificated personnel relating to student be- 
havior shall be limited to those specifically authorized and assigned 
by the Superintendent and/or the principals. 


Parents are involved and are expected to cooperate with the school 
authorities and participate in conferences regarding the behavior 
of their children. 


Upon its adoption just prior to the opening of school, the new behavior 
policy was thoroughly publicized by the area newspapers, radio, and TV 
stations. It was discussed with the teachers in the first faculty meetings 
and with the 4,500 students in the district's three junior and senior high 
schools shortly after school began. A digest of the policy was given to each 
student, who was asked to take it home and discuss it with his parents. 

Although it is still too early to form any conclusions as to the effect 
of the new behavior policy, there are promising indications. Community 
reaction has been almost unanimously in favor of it, and many teachers 
during the first two months of school have remarked on the “changed atti- 
tude” of the students toward their studies, their teachers, and their fellow 
students. The students have commented that now they knew the rules 
and what was expected of them. They have begun the new school year 
with a seriousness of purpose that, if carried forward, could establish the 
new and higher standard of academic and behavior performance that is 
essential if America is to maintain its position of world leadership. 


NEW YORK STUDY OF THE UNDERACHIEVERS 


After two years of experimentation with several approaches, a few lessons stood 
out most clearly. First, we became increasingly convinced that academic underachieve- 
ment is a symptom of a wide variety of more basic personal and social problems, and 
that the depth, seriousness, or duration of the underlying problem determines the extent 
and kind of help a student needs. Furthermore, there are probably some students who 
by high school age are beyond profiting from any help which can be given directly by 
the school. Unfortunately, it has not yet become possible to arrive at criteria for making 
a prognosis on the basis of the kinds of information we have been able to collect. 

But for those students for whom it is possible to effect improvement, two factors 
appear to be crucial: (1) identification with a teacher who is consistently interested and 
supportive, who views each student as an individual and accepts him as a bright and 
able person with a need for special help; and (2) assistance in mastering the skills of 
learning which many of the underachievers failed to acquire in the earlier grades. 

To meet these two needs, a program had to be devised which would place under- 
achievers irl regular contact with a carefully selected teacher for long enough periods 
to allow for individual instruction in learning skills. It also seemed advisable to separate 
the teaching function and the guidance function for these children, so that the person 
who is working closely and personally with them will not have to grade or evaluate 
them. It was thought wise not to group these students in a subject class, since they 
tend to give each other negative support which often cannot be adequately handled 
within the context of a subject class. 

—High Points, January 1959 





THE GIFTED CHILD PROGRAM 
IN SAN DIEGO 


BY GEORGE V. HALL* 


San Diego's program for gifted pupils had its inception more than ten 
years ago. Until it was adopted officially by our Board of Education this 
year, the program had been described as an “experimental” one. The pro- 
gram is constantly evaluated and every attempt is made to keep it as flex- 
ible as possible so that changes may be made as indicated. Unavoidably 
and desirably, a considerable amount of systematization has taken place 
since the program was organized. 

Leadership for the program has been provided by Dr. Richmond Bar- 
bour, Director of Guidance, whose department has the responsibility for 
identifying gifted individuals and providing special psychological and 
counseling services for them. 

The development of a special instructional program for the gifted is 
the responsibility of the Instructional Division, under the direction of 
the author of this article. 


Screening 


Identification is the first step and one of the most important phases of 
the total program. Evidence of this is that one out of every three individual 
tests of intelligence given by school psychologists is to assist in the iden- 
tifying of gifted children. 

In the program for gifted children, students are considered “identified” 
if they have a score on a two-hour individual psychological examination 
of intelligence that is at least three standard deviations above the mean. 


* Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, San Diego (California) City 
Schools. 
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On the test most commonly used in San Diego, this demands an I.Q. of 
148 or higher; and theoretically it means only the top one-half of one per 
cent. San Diego, with an enrollment of 84,000, now has 936 identified 
individuals, which is slightly more than one per cent! 


Notification of Parents 


Regular procedures of notification of parents that their children are 
gifted are in operation. Once a pupil is identified, the parents are notified. 
Unless the principal of a school definitely recommends otherwise, he or 
the person he designates and either the gifted-program adviser or the school 
psychologist then meet with the parents to explain the gifted-child pro- 
gram. An explanation is made of the program and of the school’s and the 
parents’ responsibilities in it. It is emphasized that in the program the 
term “gifted” does not apply to specialized fields such as art, music, or 
writing, but to outstanding ability in academic fields. 

At various times during the year separate meetings are held with parents 
of gifted children in the elementary and secondary schools. In addition, 
parents are encouraged to initiate individual conferences with teachers, 
counselors, and gifted-program advisers. 


Teacher Consultants and Gifted-Program Advisers 


Experienced and capable teachers have been given special assignments 
to assist with the program for the gifted. These teacher consultants suggest 
materials and ideas so that the teachers are helped in providing enrichment 
possibilities for the identified gifted and other pupils of superior ability 
who will be working on the same group projects with the gifted. 

In the fall of 1957 a new phase of the program was introduced at the 
secondary school level. The four teacher consultants were replaced with 
people designated as “gifted program advisers.” There is now one such 
adviser in each of the eighteen secondary schools, and each has at least 
one period per day for doing within the school the type of work previously 
done by four teacher consultants. 

In the fall of 1958, as a part of a general reorganization at the elemen- 
tary level, eighteen elementary schools were designated as instructional 
study centers. Parents of gifted pupils were invited to enroll their children 
in the designated instructional study centers. Consultants devote time to 
working with pupils in these centers. This arrangement is not an attempt 
to segregate the gifted, for they do attend regular classes in these schools. 
What is accomplished is this: (1) there is more focusing of the gifted 
consultant services, for, instead of having to work with a great many 
teachers who probably had only one or at the most two gifted children 
in their classes, the consultants now work with a few teachers who have 
a larger number of such pupils; (2) the gifted children now have the op- 
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portunity to do group work in class with other children of similar interests 
and abilities. 


Placement 


Usually the identified gifted pupils continue their instruction in regular 
classes. Where the schools are large enough and conditions are favorable, 
adjustments of class assignments are made so that two or three gifted may 
be members of the same class. Homogeneous grouping which would create 
classes containing only gifted pupils is avoided. Classes containing a few 
gifted pupils may be modified to the extent of transferring out the slow- 
learning pupils. This narrows the range of abilities with which the teachers 
must work. 

In two recent evaluation reports of the program it was noted that addi- 
tional attention to acceleration would be desirable. It was agreed that this 
would be done only after complete and thorough case studies of each in- 
dividual being considered for acceleration. 

In spite of the increased attention being given to them by teachers, 
counselors, and others, many of the gifted have problems that cannot be 
met adequately in the regular school situation. To help these individuals, 
two new features were added to the program this past fall. First, a Pupil 
Study Center, whose services are reserved for the identified gifted, was 
established. This center is staffed with a psychiatrist on a half-time basis, 
one clinical psychologist, and one psychiatric social worker. Second, the 
one adjustment class for elementary gifted was increased to three. Local 
studies have pointed out the success of these classes for the maladjusted 
gifted. 


Conclusion 


The program requires extra time of the regular staff and makes special 
demands upon school leadership. San Diego is now in the tenth year of 
the total program. Nearly three years were taken to plan and develop a 
program for the gifted, and work in the area of instruction began nearly 
seven years ago. Much progress has been made. It is felt that the program 
is of considerable benefit to the individual pupils, the community, and 
the nation. 





MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
MALADJUSTED-RELUCTANT LEARNERS 


BY Jj. E. WASSON* 


For the past three years the Principals’ Club of Oakland' has been 
studying methods of providing for the educational needs of pupils who 
cannot or will not respond acceptably to the regular school environment: 
the socially maladjusted child, the disrupter of classes, the reluctant learner, 
and other students of similar types who are potential drop-outs. For ease 
of reference these students will be referred to hereinafter as “maladjusted- 
reluctant learners.” 

The study was predicated upon the following assumptions: 


1. The Oakland Public Schools have a basic responsibility to serve the 
educational needs of those students who can and are able to profit 
from participation in the curricular activities of the regular schools. 

. The regular class and school environment is such that the mal- 
adjusted-reluctant learners do not benefit adequately from the cur- 
riculum, and often make the teaching of the rest of the class difficult, 
if not impossible. 

. The present educational program does not provide for the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the maladjusted-reluctant learners, but an 
adequate educational program could be set up to provide for them. 


The Principals’ Club was not concerned in these deliberations with 
children capable of self-discipline, self-direction, and adequate behavior 
patterns, with the mentally retarded pupils as such, nor with the problem 


* Principal Herbert Hoover Junior High School, Oakland, California. 
1 Professional and Administrative Problems Committee (Secondary Schools). 
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of legal delinquency—either its prevention or the handling of delinquents, 
except as they are school problems. 

From the outset the two-sided nature of the problem was considered— 
to meet the needs of the maladjusted-reluctant learner who is disturbing 
classes, and to provide the means for more efficient and better teaching of 
the other students in the regular classroom. It was essential to distinguish 
between the usual behavior problem and the maladjusted-reluctant learner. 
DeHaan and Kough state: “It is important to make the distinction be- 
tween maladjusted children and children with the ‘usual problems.’ Un- 
fortunately, in many cases this distinction does not stand out vividly. Most 
children have problems of one kind or another. Most children fail at times 
to consider other people's feelings. Most children suffer some anxious 
moments. 

“The difference between maladjusted children and most children is 
one of degree rather than of kind. That is, maladjusted children have the 
same problems most children do—only more so. They are much more 
unhappy, much more self-centered, much more fearful.” 

Potential drop-outs and the maladjusted-reluctant learners are rather 
easily identified. For the most part, such identification is not dependent 
upon the help of specialists but is done very well by the classroom teachers 
and the counselors. 

“Not all youth who drop out of regular high school because they are 
not adjusted to the program and the environment it provides are psycho- 
logically disturbed. In fact, few are. A much larger proportion of the 
unadjusted youth fall into one or more of the following categories: 


“1. Youth who need individual remedial instruction in the basic learn- 
ing skills beyond the scope of remedial classes afforded in regular 
schools 

“2. Youth who are excessively retarded in school 

‘3. Older youth too mature to adjust to classes of those of their own 
grade level 

. Youth with little or no interest in any phase of the regular school 
program 


‘5. Youth with limited physical capacity or with physical disabilities 


“6. Youth who enroll late in the semester or return to school after long 
periods of absence, sometimes extending well over a year, and who 
consequently are completely out of step with the school program 
or unadjusted to the school environment. 


2 Teacher's Guidance Handbook, “Helping Children with Special Needs,” Ele- 
mentary Edition, Vol. 2, pp. 118-19, Science Research Associates. 
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“Not all youth in these categories do drop out, of course, but their tend- 
ency to do so is strong, and this tendency is sometimes encouraged by the 
regular school. 

“In theory, all of those who do drop out should be enrolled in continu- 
ation education classes. In fact, approximately one-third of the girls and 
boys who complete the eighth grade in California drop out of school before 
they graduate from high school or reach the age of 18.” 

An investigation of the drop-out problem in Oakland for grades ten to 
twelve for the years 1950-57 revealed a drop-out rate of 19 per cent. 

During the school year 1956-57 a survey was made to determine the 
extent of the problem of the maladjusted-reluctant learners in the second- 
ary schools of Oakland. The junior and senior high school vice-principals 
reported a total of 1,040 pupils as potentials for consideration for special 
school or special class placement. (Total secondary school enrollment was 
20,548.) Of this number 65 per cent were reported in grades seven to nine, 
481 boys and 216 girls, with the greatest number being in the ninth grade. 
There were 343 reported from senior high schools, 194 boys and 149 girls, 
with the greatest number being in the tenth grade. The total of 1,040 
approximates the 5 per cent figure found in much of the literature as the 
percentage of maladjusted youngsters which is expected in the student 
population. 

Further importance of the problem to Oakland is emphasized by the 
1956 Oakland Teachers’ Association Research Committee survey of teach- 
ers leaving Oakland. The item “Difficult Children” was checked a suffi- 
cient number of times to warrant a concern over the classroom behavior 
of these children as possibly contributing to the decision of some of these 
teachers to leave the Oakland schools. 

In endeavoring to meet the needs of all the different types of pupils 
who drop out or who resist learning in the regular school, an instructional 
program and an environment that provides a unique type of secondary 
adjustment education are necessary. Some of the characteristics which 
require this to become a true adjustment education rather than a mere 
reduction of the regular secondary school program follow: 


1. The relaxation of academic pressures 
. Individualized and flexible instructional programs 
. The centering of the program in activities rather than in textbooks 
. A-sufficient variety of course offerings to meet the needs of all types 
of students 
. Stress upon remedial work in the basic learning skills at any indi- 
cated level 


8“A Study of Continuation Education in California.” Bulletin of the California 
State Dept. of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 9, August 1955, pp. 3-4. 
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Elasticity in the application of a minimum number of rules and 
regulations in a relaxed and permissive environment 

An intensive but informal guidance program stressing the unique- 
ness of each personality and his problems and adjustments to home, 
employment, and society as well as to the school 

A staff carefully selected for possession of the guidance point of 
view—for their interest in students as persons rather than for their 
interest in a particular subject 

The elimination of any stigma attached to continuation-adjustment 
education and the development in the students of an esprit de corps 
and in the staff of pride in helping the students most difficult to 
reach, 


Making school attendance compulsory places upon society and the 
schools the responsibility of making certain that every student has oppor- 
tunity to spend his time in school to advantage. The curriculums of the 
normal high school provide this opportunity for the great majority of stu- 
dents. However, a small percentage of students do not fit into this pattern, 
and rebel. It is the responsibility of the Oakland Public Schools to assist 
them in obtaining the basic education needed to function successfully in 
the adult community. 

The following basic skills list shows the minimum level of education 
that is probably necessary for this level of competency:* 


1. Reading: A youth who has fifth-grade reading ability will be able 
to read most of the material he wants and needs to read—most news- 
papers, magazines, and directions on packages. 

Arithmetic: Basic arithmetic skills include counting, adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing. Again, average fifth-grade 
ability should prepare these pupils to fit into the adult world. 
Language Arts: An adult can get by with about a fourth-grade 
preparation in language arts. 

Science: No particular grade level can be designated in the science 
area, but the student should have some knowledge of household and 
practical science. 

Social Studies: In the field of social studies, attitudes rather than 
facts are significant. 


It is believed that with the appropriate type of school, with the careful 
selection of teachers, and with the development of the proper student 
attitude, the majority of the adjustment pupils in Oakland could achieve 
the above minimum standards. 


4 Teacher's Guidance Handbook, “Helping Children with Special Needs,” Ele- 
mentary Edition, Vol. 2, pp. 147-49, Science Research Associates. 
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The five possible solutidns considered as providing for the educational 
needs of the pupils who cannot or will not respond acceptably to our regu- 
lar school environment were: 


1. Each school can exhaust all means at its disposal operating within 
the existing framework. 

2. Each school can form separate classes to meet the needs of the mal- 
adjusted-reluctant learner. 

. These students may be enrolled in continuation schools. 

. Special schools may be established. 

. If we cannot meet the needs of these students by any of the above 
means, the provisions of the Education Code are sufficiently flexible 
that these students may be eliminated from school, permitting the 
education of the majority to proceed without interference. 


The Oakland principals were unanimous in their belief that each school 
should exhaust all means at its disposal in trying to bring about acceptable 
behavioral patterns before other solutions are sought. These means include: 


1. Counseling 
Conferences 
Changing class schedules 
Changing teachers 
Testing and re-programing 
Parent conferences 
Modified school program 
Shortened school day 
School psychological and guidance services 
Discipline—extending from minor penalties to suspension, exclusion, 
expulsion, or exemption. 


There have also been several very successful experiments conducted in 
the Oakland schools in establishing special classes in the regular school. 
This method of handling maladjusted-reluctant learners proved satisfac- 
tory and offered the advantage of retaining them in the regular school en- 
vironment. However, there are still some maladjusted youngsters who can- 
not tolerate the regular school environment under any circumstances. The 
greatest disadvantage of the special class in the regular school is the diffi- 
culty of finding outstanding teachers with unique qualifications. Even 
with special screening and selection of teachers, San Francisco found that 
they were sometimes unsuccessful in selecting the right kind of teacher for 
special class instruction. 

The Oakland principals concurred in the statement, “Most principals, 
however, believed that within the next five years the needs of drop-outs 
could be better met in separate classes or schools than in the regular high 
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school through curriculum revision, increased counseling services, and in- 
structional materials designed for a wider range of abilities. . . . More 
than four out of five principals believed that they would be assisted in their 
efforts to provide education for all youth by a ‘separate instructional pro- 
gram, with a relaxed environment and individualized objectives.’ ”® 

The existing provisions of the Education Code provide the authority for 
administrators to suspend, exclude, or exempt to minimize if not prevent 
the maladjusted-reluctant learner’s behavior from interfering with the edu- 
cation of a great number of the pupils. 

It has been the experience of administrators in Oakland that the ex- 
emption or exclusion of pupils who are continually interrupting instruc- 
tion and making teaching difficult if not impossible are exceptions to the 
rule rather than the rule. The keeping of these pupils in regular secondary 
schools required an inordinate amount of time on the part of all concerned: 
other pupils, teachers, counselors, and administrators. Additionally, these 
pupils tend to pull students with marginal behavior over the threshold of 
acceptable behavior, thus again increasing the amount of time required to 
deal with problem students. 

To determine existing practices in other large cities a questionnaire was 
prepared and sent to twenty-eight school districts throughout the United 
States. Replies were obtained from twenty-two of the addressees. 


12 reported special schools for junior high school boys 
11 reported special schools for junior high school girls 
11 reported special schools for senior high school boys 
10 reported special schools for senior high school girls 
5 reported special classes in junior high schools 
2 reported special classes in senior high schools 
Eleven schools report one or more administrators. 
Two schools have four or more administrators. 


Counselors range from one to fourteen, with the majority of the schools 
(nine of eleven ) having less than five. 

In reply to a question on training of teachers, only two of the ten dis- 
tricts answering this question reported that special training was required 
for the teachers in the special schools. 

No district provided extra pay for special teachers although Los An- 
geles reported that these teachers were previously allowed two extra incre- 
ments per month ($28). 

Class sizes range from ten to thirty with nine of the fourteen answering 
districts reporting class sizes from fifteen to twenty-four in both academic 
and vocational classes. 


5“A Study of Continuation Education in California.” Bulletin of the California 
State Dept. of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 9, August 1955, pp. 3-4. 
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No significant variations in curriculum were reported. Most districts 
indicated that the curriculum offered in the special schools closely paral- 
leled the academic offerings of the regular schools augmented by vocational 
and commercial courses aimed at early employment. The usual arts and 
crafts, homemaking, music, and industrial arts courses were also included 
in most offerings. 

The number of hours students are required to attend range from the 
continuation school minimum of four hours weekly to a full thirty-hour 
school week. 

Most of the districts offered some type of extracurricular activities, par- 
ticularly athletics and social activities. The replies were almost equally 
divided (4 yes and 5 no) on student government. 

The question on estimated costs of special school education were very 
incompletely answered. Replies received indicated a range from approxi- 
mately $325/ADA to $900/ADA. 

The replies list the following advantages of special schools or special 
classes: 


1. Removal of student from situation in which classes may be dis- 
turbed. 
2. Student can be given a program in which success may be experi- 
enced. 
. Allows for closer supervision. 
. Provides more individual attention. 
. Provides an atmosphere in which there is less pressure. 
. Student can be given more privileges. 
. Furnishes new opportunities for the students. 
. Meets special needs of maladjusted students. 
. Eases the situation in the regular school. 
. Allows these students to continue in school when they would be 
unable to handle a full day program in a regular school. 
The following disadvantages were listed by districts replying: 
1. Aspecial school is sometimes used as a threat. 
2. Students transferred to a special school may carry a stigma. 
3. Special schools cannot provide as broad educational experiences as 
is possible in a regular school. 
4. Special schools often have poorer facilities than regular schools. 
5. These schools are “catchalls.” 


Conclusions: 


(1) There is urgent need within the Oakland Public Schools to meet the 
needs of the pupils who can not or will not respond acceptably to our 
regular school environment. This need is two-fold: to meet more ade- 
quately the educational requirements of the maladjusted-reluctant 
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learner so that the drop-out rate is lowered and to increase the class- 
room teacher's opportunity to teach those pupils who are able to profit 
from participation in the curricular activities of the regular schools. 

(2) This is not only a real problem but an extensive one. At the time of 
the original survey, 675 boys and 365 girls were recommended by the 
junior and senior high schools as being able to profit from a special 
school or special classes in a regular school. 


(3) The preponderance of evidence collected indicates that the educa- 
tional needs of the maladjusted-reluctant learner can be met best by a 
special school or schools. 

(4) The evidence further indicates that such a school should have the 
following characteristics: 

1. The staff of administrators, counselors, and teachers should be 
possessed of a zeal for understanding and working with these types 
of children. 

2. A curriculum which is so completely flexible that it can in fact meet 
the educational needs of all of these pupils. 

. Classes of such size, approximately fifteen, that teachers have the 
opportunity of providing more individual attention. 

. The school plant and equipment should be most adequate so as to 
make an enriched curriculum possible as well as to provide the finest 
physical environment. 

. All concomitant factors should contribute to the holding power of 
the school in keeping these students in attendance. 


(5) A special school or schools can accomplish a better job than can spe- 
cial classes in the regular school. 


(6) A controlled method of selection of pupils to attend the special school 
is an essential part of an adequate handling of this problem. 


(7) The existing school code makes adequate provisions for removing 
these students from the regular school. 
The establishment of a school with the characteristics indicated 
above will meet the needs of many of these pupils and thus make it less 
necessary to invoke the code provisions to exempt or exclude them. 


(8) The cost of a new school plant to house 1,000 pupils with adequate 
staff and equipment will be expensive. However, it would be consider- 
ably more economical than to have to handle some of these youngsters 
through the courts and in various custodial and penal institutions. 


(9) We can forestall the inevitable and justifiable complaint by parents 
that the schools must prevent the 5 per cent of the maladjusted-reluc- 
tant learners from interfering with the education of the 95 per cent of 
our students. 
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(10) The period of time required to initiate, finance, and build a special 
school or schools will delay meeting the immediate needs of handling 
these students. Interim solutions should be instigated immediately to 
bridge the gap between the present time and the realization of a more 
permanent and satisfactory solution. It is essential to provide for 
greatly increased individual services so that each school is capable of 
increasing its own potential in meeting the needs of the maladjusted- 
reluctant learner. Specific interim solutions follow: 


1. Increase immediately the size and scope of Oakland’s continuation 
education program so that the more severe of the maladjusted-re- 
luctant learners can be cared for. 

Organize a program to obtain part-time jobs. 

Expand or modify the present curriculum to meet the needs of the 
maladjusted-reluctant learner. 

Increase remedial reading services. 

Improve the existing counseling services in each school. 

Assign more extensive psychiatric and psychometric services to each 
school so as to permit extensive follow-up. 

Increase the home instruction program. 


The original report is being submitted to the Board of Education with 
the request that a special school or schools be established to meet the ex- 


isting problem. It is being requested further that the Interim Solution be 
implemented pending completion of the special school. 


ON THE MEANING OF “EDUCATION” 


A subway ride is a matter-of-fact experience for most New Yorkers, but to a dis- 
tinguished foreign visitor it underscored a serious need in education. 

“In that great democracy of preoccupied and rather glum travelers,” he said, “I 
have noticed the purest form of ‘gregariousness’ without sociality. 

“People sit bored and tongue-tied, reading their papers (with the cheering stories 
of murder and daylight robberies ) or magazines and books (which are sometimes even 
serious and significant! ) or doze in unattractive postures.” 

These people are schooled, he told himself—but are they educated? And then he 
asked himself: “What is an educated man?” To find the answer, he formulated three 
test questions: 


Can you entertain an idea? 

Can you entertain the other fellow? 

Can you entertain yourself? 

The school which turns out students who can say “yes” to all three questions can 
pride itself of being on the road to education. 


—G. K. Saiyidain, Secretary, Ministry of Education in India 
as quoted in New York Times, August 23, 1959 





ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


BY WILLIAM S. STERNER* 


Three thousand miles across the continent from California lies New 
Jersey. When Alhambra California High School became well known over- 
night through a telecast sponsored by a New Jersey insurance company, 
New Jersey educators protested the same as you. We are interested in 
many educational developments in your State; you may be interested in 
a few things we have done. We were happy to accept the invitation to 
write a short article about activities in New Jersey high schools for the 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 

The student-council movement has become well established over the 
years in New Jersey. Many schools had councils even before the first 
interscholastic student-council conference was held in 1927 in New Jersey. 
The promotion, acceptance, and support of student participation in the 
management of school activities is commonplace among teachers, princi- 
pals, and educators in the State. 

The New Jersey Secondary School Principals’ Association has a stand- 
ing committee on student councils, as well as ones on musical activities 
and interscholastic athletics. The Advisory Committee of the New Jersey 
Association of High School Councils includes two principals and a repre- 
sentative from the State Department of Education, along with sponsors 
and representation from the students’ association. In recent years the in- 
cumbent governor has issued a special proclamation for the Annual Stu- 
dent Council Week, an idea which originated in New Jersey. Speakers 
at the annual student-council conference have included Governor Robert 
B. Meyner, United States Senator Clifford P. Case, Rutgers President 
Mason W. Gross, and other nationally known personalities. 


* Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers, The State University, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
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The annual summer leadership training camp in New Jersey is prob- 
ably unique among such summer programs. Though costs are under- 
written by the students’ State association, the project is officially assisted 
by the New Jersey State Department of Education, the New Jersey Second- 
ary School Principals’ Association, and the State University School of 
Education. Last year, at the third annual camp, 135 student leaders were 
enrolled from seventy-nine junior and senior high schools. This four-day 
summer workshop in a camp setting is specifically designed for student 
leaders. Council sponsors have their own workshop in the fall. The pro- 
gram, planned in detail by a coordinating committee, enables each stu- 
dent to attend eleven periods of instruction and discussion. Topics studied 
include aims and objectives of the student council, techniques of group 
leadership, problems and projects of the council, organization of a student 
council, and techniques of evaluation. 

For seven years Rutgers School of Education has held one-day work- 
shops for student-council sponsors. In 1958 about 140 council advisers 
and secondary-school principals participated in the program, which fea- 
tured a keynote address by Dr. Ordway Tead. Topics for the workshop 
sessions that follow the general meeting are selected on the basis of a 
mail ballot. Through the years the most popular topics have been: de- 
sirable projects to undertake, areas of council authority, ways to improve 
council meetings, and interscholastic associations of student councils. 
Rutgers,—The State University of New Jersey, was the first and is still 
the only university to conduct annual workshops for council sponsors. 
Visitors from six states, including California, have joined sponsors from 
New Jersey at these workshops. 

During 1958 a special committee of the New Jersey Secondary School 
Teachers Association studied the status and duties of directors of activi- 
ties. In a representative sample of all New Jersey secondary schools, 124 
directors of activities were located; 113 of these coordinators were found 
in 186 public schools which supplied data. The replies from eighty-one 
directors of activities in public secondary schools are summarized below. 
These directors were found in all major types of public high schools (four- 
year, six-year, junior, and senior) and in schools of all sizes. On the 
average, these coordinators spent about 20 per cent of their time during 
the school day on the activities program. In addition they spent many 
hours of their own time after school hours. 

About half of the persons who were directors of activities were locally 
recognized as administrators. Most of these persons held the title of 
assistant principal, received the salaries of administrators, taught no 
classes, and could call upon adult secretarial help. 

On the other hand, many teachers were assigned the duties of coordi- 
nating the student-activities program. Sometimes these teachers were 
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given titles such as director of student activities, coordinator of co-curricu- 
lar activities, or activity program chairman. Or they might be known 
locally as student-council sponsor, guidance counselor, or simply as 
teacher. Many teacher-directors were relieved of some classes in order 
to coordinate the activities program. A small amount of extra compensa- 
tion was given to some of these teachers for their extra responsibility in 
this area. Only half of these teachers had secretarial help, and often this 
was student assistance. 

It is apparent that many teachers are performing the responsibilities 
assigned to assistant principals with little recognition, authority, secre- 
tarial help, or extra compensation. Yet there is little differentiation in the 
duties which are carried out by directors in the two general categories. 

Almost all activities directors in New Jersey are responsible for the 
promotion and development of the program of activities in their schools. 
They work closely with new, as well as older, staff members in order 
to encourage sponsorship and settle questions on objectives. They orient 
new students and teachers to the existing activities program and to the 
possibilities of organizing new activities. To this end directors rely upon 
assistance from guidance counselors, school handbooks, student councils, 
student committees, conferences, sub-freshman days, special assemblies, 
citizenship classes, and special bulletins. 

In an effort to record fluctuation of interest and to recommend students 
for awards and honors, most directors of activities maintain records of the 
participation of individual students in activities. Often these records are 
supplemented by evidence of group achievements and of outstanding work 
which deserve congratulations and recognition by the appropriate authori- 
ties. Effort is made to maintain and recognize high standards of school 
citizenship in all activities. 

About three-fourths of the New Jersey directors represent the principal 
in all matters that relate to the activities program within the school, includ- 
ing appointment and supervision of sponsors, and discouragement, or dis- 
approval, of activities which are deemed detrimental. Administrators 
claim to perform this duty more frequently than do teacher-directors. 
As to supervision of the club program (a major responsibility), they 
initiate clubs, schedule them, appoint sponsors, attend club meetings, 
confer with students and faculty on programs and problems, eliminate 
the less desirable clubs, and make an effort to maintain a well-balanced 
program. 

About three-fourths of the coordinators of activities are concerned with 
evaluation and publicity of the activities program. They initiate proce- 
dures for evaluation of all activities for the purpose of noting successes 
and making improvements. Sometimes evaluation is a joint responsibility 
with the principal or with the student council. Teacher-directors claim 
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to be responsible more frequently than do the assistant principals for 
appropriate and systematic publicity on the whole activities program, not 
just the popular activities. Someone other than the director of activities 
may do the actual writing of press releases. 

About two-thirds of the directors of activities in New Jersey supervise 
all policies, regulations, and procedures as they relate to the whole program 
of activities, including athletics. More administrators than teachers claimed 
this responsibility. Some said they shared it with a superintendent, princi- 
pal, or other official. Negative responses were often accompanied by com- 
ments about determining policy democratically. In a few instances the 
student council was cited for its participation in policy making. It seems 
quite apparent that if the status of the activities director approximates 
that of an administrative officer in the local school, he assumes broad super- 
visory responsibility for the whole program. 

The scheduling of social and other events in the activities calendar 
looms as a duty for about two-thirds of the activities directors in New 
Jersey. Many keep a master schedule of all school events, sometimes as 
a joint responsibility with a colleague, such as the director of athletics, 
or with a faculty or student committee. Obviously, the activities director 
must give due consideration to demands on the time of both students 
and faculty which may prevent their satisfactory participation in every 
affair; he must consider also the availability of appropriate physical 
facilities for the activity (buildings, grounds, equipment). 

About three-fifths of the directors of activities said that they planned 
assembly programs for the whole year, sometimes with the help of a 
committee of teachers and students. More administrators than teachers 
performed this function. 

Almost three-fifths of the New Jersey coordinators of activities said 
that they advised the student council, sometimes with the help of a co- 
sponsor. Because of the wording of the question, even negative responses 
apparently indicated close liaison between the activities director and 
the student council. It seems inevitable that the work of the student- 
council sponsor and that of the activities director be closely related. 
Council members welcome opportunities to help in a meaningful way 
with the management of clubs and other activities, to raise money for 
various activities, and to express student opinion in policy matters. 

About half of the New Jersey coordinators of activities have respon- 
sibility for: encouraging and limiting participation in activities by indi- 
vidual students; heading the faculty committee on student activities; 
supervising financial policies and records of activity groups; working 
closely with subject-matter supervisors or department heads in planning 
class-related eveats; and engaging in a form of in-service training for 
sponsors. If a committee is set up to recommend policy on activities to 
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the faculty and administration, the activities director serves on it; how- 
ever, an administrator tends to chair the group. Often financial records 
are kept by someone other than the coordinator of activities. Activities 
such as concerts, publications, games, and trips that grow out of class 
work, tend to be supervised by assistant principals, rather than teacher- 
directors, who sometimes lack status equivalent to department heads or 
curriculum specialists. 

Responsibilities reported by about one-third of the activities directors 
are: supervision of transportation of activity groups to attend off-campus 
events, administration of eligibility rules, and representing the school 
outside its walls in order to coordinate youth activities in the community. 
Teacher-directors handled transportation matters more often than did 
administrators, but they made it clear that they did not directly super- 
vise pupils while on trips. Few, if any, activities directors in New Jersey 
were responsible for certifying the athletic eligibility of a student. This 
is more often the responsibility of the athletic director or the principal. 
Likewise the principal or superintendent is the one who tries to coordi- 
nate school activities with those of community recreation, religious, and 
other groups. 

Only about one-fourth of the New Jersey activities directors are 
responsible for the supervision of student publications. A few said they 
raised the money for publications but the editorial work is directly super- 
vised by the immediate adviser himself. 

Fewer than one-fifth of the coordinators of activities said that they 
supervised home room organizations. Many home room periods were so 
short in duration that little was done then except handling routine admin- 
istrative matters. 

In many secondary schools the program of student activities has grown 
to such an extent, costs so much money, and involves so much time and 
energy on the part of teachers and pupils, that it needs direction or coordi- 
nation. It is gratifying to note that in both California and New Jersey 
there has been enough concern about this problem to designate directors 
of activities in many schools. If those who hold this position can prove 
its worth, it will endure. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuats HAPPENING IN JuNIOR HicH SCHOOLS 


These things are happening in certain Los Angeles junior high schools: 
At Berendo Junior High children who return lost items are thanked through 
the school bulletin. 

Griffin Junior High now boasts of being the garden spot of the East 
Side. New buildings and auditorium, new landscaping, new paint job, 
and new girls’ play area are among the things which make for the “new 
look.” 

English teachers at Northridge Junior High enjoyed a “wonderfully 
practical” workshop. The group studied “Basic English Skills and How to 
Present Them.” 

The faculty at Pacoima Junior High is surveyed each year to determine 
its interests in local institutes and workshops. As a result of this year’s 
survey, the following topics were studied: 


1, Pupil evaluation and local marketing practices 
2. The use of audio-visual materials 
3. Improvement of the homeroom program 


Le Conte Junior High assigns about sixty-five students per semester to 
a special remedial mathematics class. Mathematically retarded pupils of 
average or superior intelligence make up the group. Highly talented alge- 
bra students—especially future teachers—elect to be assigned as tutors to 
assist the teacher in this class. (Let’s see—how many birds does this kill 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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with one stone?) Tests show that over 75 per cent of the students show 
marked growth in fundamentals. 

The student body at West Junior High School, Downey, California, has 
made a recent investment in its future. Through the student council of 
their school the 900 students have allotted enough money from the 1958- 
59 budget to pay for the printing of 2,000 copies of a fourteen-page il- 
lustrated booklet on the guidance program at West. This booklet has been 
distributed into the home of every student, to guidance departments in 
leading state and national institutions, and even to parts of Europe. It has 
proved a helpful aid in giving a picture of the counseling program in a 
leading American secondary school. 

Throughout the booklet are explanations of the proceedings used in 
reaching the objectives of the counseling program, the health program, 
curriculum scheduling, the testing procedure, and the vocational program. 
Accompanying the explanations are pictures of students and personnel 
working together. 

Counseling objectives for the grade counselors to work toward are 
named in the brochure. Some of them are: to contact each boy and girl at 
least once during the semester, to carry on a follow-up program, to ad- 
minister a testing program for new enrollees, and to aid as much as possible 
in adjusting problems between teacher, pupil, home, and school. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN SENIOR AND Four-YEAR HiGH SCHOOLS 


To enhance a learning environment in which every boy and girl may 
achieve to capacity, Beverly Hills High School has augmented its curricu- 
lum by providing extended opportunities for students whose interest and 
ability classify them among the academically able. 

This program has four provisions: HONOR SECTIONS in basic sub- 
ject areas; SEMINARS at each grade level; SPECIAL SUMMER 
COURSES; and the UCLA EARLY ADMISSION plan. 

Each one of these complements the instructional program in all areas 
of education in the high school. Together they comprise Beverly’s cur- 
rent answer to the nation’s demand for intensified education for its most 
capable youth. 

All students are eligible for these opportunities, but to qualify they 
must meet these criteria: 


Superior academic performance in classes 

Successful rank on standardized tests 

Outstanding attitude and ability as measured by school citizenship, 
grades, and the judgment of their teachers 


Students who qualify may elect to take as much of the program as they 
think they can carry successfully. 
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DeWeese W. Stevens, principal at Banning Union High School, sent 
this report of a new activity to emphasize good scholarship: 

In an effort to better recognize those students who achieve high schol- 
arship, Banning Union High School initiated a program in cooperation 
with the Banning Rotary Club to do this job. 

The Rotary Club and the high school California Scholarship Federa- 
tion formed committees which included teachers and administrators to 
prepare a plan. Out of these meetings it was decided to hold a banquet 
in the honor of these students. The Rotary Club decided to underwrite the 
entire cost of this banquet. They paid for the dinner of each student and 
their parents. They also provided the students with a gift for remembrance 
of this event. 

The banquet was held on March 17, 1959, and will become an annual 
affair for the Rotary Club. An outstanding speaker was secured from one 
of the nearby colleges to further encourage an emphasis of scholarship 
among the students of this campus. The district superintendent and the 
president of the Board of Education played an important role in this pro- 
gram. 

Guests were invited from all community service club organizations, city 
officers from the Board of Education and interested citizens. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 150 people attended. 

This is a program whereby the school can draw the community into 
becoming interested in high scholarship. It was found that a great interest 
was displayed by the community in this type of program. It is planned to 
broaden this program into a twice-a-year basis and honor those students 
who make the honor roll for two semesters. 


Byron Snow, principal at Winters Joint Union High School, sends this 
digest of an interesting program conducted at Winters: 


Problem: 


Sudden influx of Spanish-speaking students into a union elementary 
district. The elementary teachers have heavy class loads and are unable 
to cope with the problem. Union High School in the same community 
has similar related problems involving difficulty in teaching bilingual 
and non-English speaking students to read. 


Trial Solution: 


Non-English-speaking high school students placed in high school Span- 
ish classes with emphasis on learning English through Spanish. Non- 
English-speaking students used in Spanish class to improve the pro- 
nunciation of English-speaking students in Spanish classes. Student © 
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teacher teams composed of Spanish-speaking high school students and 
bilingual high school students from the Spanish classes work with se- 
lected groups of Spanish-speaking children in the elementary school. 


Results: 


Elementary students develop the basic English skills they need to op- 
erate effectively in an English-speaking classroom. Elementary stu- 
dents develop the basic English skills to help them enter effectively into 
an elementary learning program. High school students more effectively 
motivated to learn Spanish as a second language. High school students 
feel they have an effective role to play in their community and in society. 
Non-English-speaking high school students have an opportunity to work 
closely with bilingual high school students on a worthwhile project. 
High school students become interested in teaching as a career. 


SOVIET EDUCATOR APPRAISES AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Our impression of the American system of education is not something we can set 
forth in a few words. However, the American system does seem to us to be much more 
unified than it did at a distance. In its great scope and in its effect in raising the educa- 
tional level of all the people, it shows itself to be based on goals akin to ours; for we, too, 
wish to make education available to everyone. And everywhere we have found two 
trends: First, a widespread public interest in education, and a general desire to raise 
the level of education; second, an increasingly critical point of view toward many edu- 
cational practices that hitherto have been accepted as sound. Both of these trends seem 
to us to be positive factors because only through critical appraisal of our performance 
can we hope to improve. 


—Aleksei I. Markushevich, Chairman of a Visiting Team of Soviet Educators 
as reported in School Life, Jan.—Feb., 1959 





SYMPOSIUM 


High School of the Future 


The Journal symposium this month presents the High School of the 
Future as viewed by a scholar, a citizen, and an administrator. Three 
thoughtful persons, all prominent and influential in American education 
today, speak with clarity, force, and remarkably little divergence of view. 
However much in disagreement, no California educator should fail seri- 
ously to ponder the ideas here expressed. The Journal expresses its in- 
debtedness to these men and to Stanford University School of Education 
for making the articles available. They are based on presentations made 
at the general sessions of the Cubberley Lecture and Conference held at 
Stanford University on July 21 and 22, 1959. 


EDUCATION FOR A DEMOCRATIC ELITE 


BY MAX LERNER* 


One of my great cultural heroes, Justice Holmes, used to say to the law 
school class, “Your business as thinkers is to see the relation between your 
particular fact and the frame of the universe.” That is the business of all 
of us as thinkers and our particular fact in this conference is the American 
high school within the frame of American civilization as a whole. Those of 
you who have read some of the things I have written recently know that I 
have a belief in the American future. There is at present a decline of 
courage and a failure of nerve on the part of many Americans. I have had 
some doubts about our civilization but these have not had to do with our 
power, our technology, our arms, nor with our natural or human resources. 
They relate to the sense that we have toward the future, the belief that we 
have in our own possibilities, the affirmations that we make. 

I am led to reflect that the American school system began in a different 
kind of social climate. It began not in a climate of negation and doubt but 
in a climate of affirmation. The people who came to these shores, and ex- 


* Columnist, New York Post, and Professor of American Civilization, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass. This article is based upon his Cubberley Lecture on “The 
High School of the Future” which was delivered at Stanford University, July 21, 1959. 
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plored the continent, tilled the fields, built the schoolhouses, the churches, 
the factories, and the homes, did not come through fear. They did what 
they did out of affirmation. And when people say to me, “This is a ghastly 
and dismal period in which to live, a dangerous period,” I ask whether there 
has ever been a period in our history when we did not live dangerously 
from the very beginning when our ancestors came to meet the challenge 
of hard ground up to the present moment. While we live in a dangerous 
era, I hope also that we live in an unfinished country, in an era when history 
is not ended and when we can have some say about the shaping of it. 
The high school, then, was born in a period of affirmation, but today we 
are worrying about it in a very different kind of period. Thus my first 
proposition is this change in the climate of opinion through which the 
high school has gone. 

My second proposition is that there has been a somewhat similar change 
in the American attitude toward revolution. Our whole tradition is based 
on the authentic revolution. When in Europe, in Latin America, in Africa 
or in Asia, the young intellectuals speak of America as the last bastion of 
conservatism, my mind goes back to the beginnings of our history. We 
did not found this country as the bastion of conservatism. The people that 
came here came because Europe was a closed room. They needed the air of 
freedom. They needed a chance to see the relation between effort and re- 
ward. They wanted a place where their children could grow up straight 
and strong without fear, without apology. They wanted an unsettled con- 
tinent in which institutions could still be shaped in a new way. We were 
the first revolution against imperialism. We were the first experiment 
probably in modern history which tried to show that people of various 
ethnic stocks could live together without murdering each other. We rep- 
resented the first expanding free economy. This is part of what I mean 
when I say that I am a little tired of the negativism and the decline of 
courage on our part. We have a revolutionary tradition but we have for- 
gotten it. Our policy makers have forgotten it. Our editorial writers have 
forgotten it. Our teachers have forgotten it. It is time for us to remember 
it and revise it. I use “revolution” now not just in the sense of the transfer 
of power from one class base to another, but in a sense of constant dyna- 
mism, of divine dissatisfaction with whatever has been achieved. We have 
been going through a kind of hidden revolution all through our history. 
My own experiences recently in writing a book on American civilization 
led me to understand the pace of our revolutionary change even today. 
When I started this book twelve years ago automation was almost unknown, 
the suburban revolution had not gone far, courtship customs and the 
American family were different. I could make a whole listing of aspects 
of American life today which would have been almost unrecognizable a 
decade ago. But whereas the revolutions in Asia, in Africa, in the Middle 
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East, and in South America are articulate conscious revolutions ours is a 
hidden revolution. Part of our problem is to make this hidden revolution 
explicit, to make this blind and wayward unplanned change into planned 
change. We are a country which from the beginning believed in innovation. 
Our task today is to continue with innovation but to think of it primarily 
not in terms of technological innovation for which we have great capacity, 
but in terms of social innovation. 

Suppose we translate this into terms of our present preoccupation with 
education. The crucial race today is not that of armaments but of intel- 
ligence. It is not just a race between the communist world and ours, for the 
loyalties of still uncommitted peoples, but a different kind of intelligence 
race as well. The race is between civilization itself in which the Russians, 
the Chinese, the French, the British, and We are all on one side, and chaos, 
the adversary, which is on the other side. The Russians and we too will 
have to develop some kind of basic social intelligence. By intelligence I 
mean not just individual intelligence but social intelligence as well. I use 
the word intelligence rather than intellect because I mean not only the 
qualities of reasoning and logic but also the training of emotion, will, 
courage, and moral strength. I have not forgotten the experience I had 
when I was in Germany right after the war. Having been a correspondent 
during the war I returned afterward to Dachau where, when I saw the 
neat trim parks and the barracks all around, I wondered what had hap- 
pened there. I saw a towering chimney and I walked into that building 
that the chimney was attached to. First I went into the shower room where 
they had stripped them, and into the gas room where they had gassed them, 
then into the furnace room where they had burnt them. And I sat there 
a long time thinking. What had happened to the people whose intellectual 
tradition had been very great, the people who had had scientists and 
philosophers and theologians, who had had a great university system from 
which we had taken much? It was not a failure of intellect but a failure of 
intelligence. It was a failure of the education of the heart as well as the 
education of the mind. That’s why I am always afraid when we restrict 
our definition of what we are aiming at in education too narrowly. We must 
aim at the training of emotion and will, courage and moral strength, not 
only in terms of indivduals, but also in terms of civilization as a whole, with 
a cement that ties it together. 

My next proposition is that part of the revolution of our tradition was 
an educational one. The great educators at the beginning of our national 
experience really cared about forming some kind of cement for the nation. 
They had in mind a revolutionary idea that education was to be compul- 
sory, universal, and free. Their task was to give the sons and daughters 
of the immigrants that were pouring in from every corner of the world 
some kind of common background, something to hold them together, civic 
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cohesiveness—the material of individual fulfillment, yes, but mainly the 
material of social cohesiveness. They had a wild dream of a heavenly city 
that they might build on this continent where educated man, down to the 
son and daughter of the last immigrant, would make war, poverty, and 
bigotry archaic. This was the-beginnning of the American belief in edu- 
cation—a belief that still persists. It is in this context that we must look 
at the history of the American high school. To be sure, the high school 
came in as a kind of afterthought, as an extension upward from the ele- 
mentary school and downward from the college, as a stepchild of Ameri- 
can education; and yet, as we look at what has been happening in the past 
half-century, the high school is the crux of American education, in one 
sense. The first really free public high school did not come until the 1820's, 
and then it grew slowly until the opening of the twentieth century. Then 
begins its rapid growth. A comparison of the high school population in 
1900 and in 1950 shows an elevenfold growth in high school population 
during the half-century. During that period the percentage of the total 
youngsters of the country entering high school kept on growing very fast, 
and the percentage of high school graduates leaving high school and going 
on into college began to diminish. We are still faced with this paradox, 
although in the last fifteen years the percentage of high school graduates 
going on into college has increased. At least nine out of ten youngsters 
now go to high school. They do not always finish; some of the best ones, 
even, often do not finish; some of the best ones often do not go on into 
college; some of the best ones often come from families that do not have 
the means for sending them to college; some of the best ones often come 
from ethnic groups, and economic groups, which are not favorable for 
their going on to college. Yet it remains true that it is almost impossible 
to conceive of the flourishing future of American civilization without a 
flourishing future high school. During the nineteenth century the high 
schools became part of what I describe as the effort to get some kind of 
cement for our culture, for boys and girls from different economic, ethnic, 
and regional groups, so that we would not be simply a bunch of atomistic 
individuals, so that we would be a civilization. Amidst our intensities in 
the current debate on education we had better understand that this wild 
dream that I spoke of was a noble dream and has not been wholly a failure. 

I must go on to make another proposition that within this revolutionary 
context we have now come to the point where our educational revolution 
is unfinished; where if we are going to grapple with the future with the 
same courage with which our fathers grappled with the past, we shall have 
to rethink a good many of our premises about the high school: the need 
for rethinking of the high school, for example, as a comprehensive one; 
the need for rethinking the notion that the crucial thing is that all students 
are to be part of a somewhat homogeneous group—that, regardless of their 
abilities, they are to be kept roughly in the same groups; the need for 
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rethinking the basic premise that the high school exists for civic purposes 
of cultural cohesion. Remember, by the way, that the basic educational 
theory that furnishes the intellectual climate within which we have been 
working for the past generation came out of the progressive period of 
American intellectual history at the turn of the twentieth century. It was 
the period of Holmes and of Brandeis, of Dewey, of Charles Beard, of 
William James, George Henry Meade, and Parrington. It was a great 
period. Out of this came an educational theory which we now associate 
with the name of John Dewey but which actually has its roots in many 
theorists. Dewey brought to bear on the problem of American schooling 
a keen philosophical mind, an interest in society as well as in the school, 
an interest especially in the growth of the child. I would say that part of 
his talent lay in the fact that in the campaign of history he was there at a 
particular crucial point. He was at the convergence point of progressivism 
and American industrialism, of American prosperity, of a sense of our new 
nationalism. I think we have allowed his name and his massive figure to 
obscure our own task today, which is to bring to bear the entire armory 
of the social sciences and of the humanities on the problem of what we 
want to do with our public and private school systems, what we want to 
do with our youngsters; and in this way to finish the unfinished revolution. 

I now come to another proposition that flows partly from what I have 
just said. We will have to rethink the nature of our society, for we have 
been going on the false premise that we are a mass society still. I know 
it may shock some of you for me to challenge that, for obviously there are 
many senses in which we are still a mass society. For the big manufacturer 
a mass market is a reality—just as for the big newspaper publisher a mass 
reading public is a reality, just as for the big television and radio chains 
a mass audience is a reality. In that sense we are still a mass society. But 
in every other meaningful sense we are no longer a mass society. If, for 
example, we ask how we are going to meet the diplomatic challenge of 
the communist world, how we are going to train a group of young diplomats 
for the tasks of going abroad, then we are not a mass society because you 
can do that only if you are dealing with a very small creative group. The 
same thing is true in law and medicine, in business and trade unionism, 
in art and architecture, and in literature, in painting, and in music. Thus, 
in every meaningful sense, we are no longer a mass society but have become 
a spearhead society. That is to say, our future is going to depend upon 
small creative minorities who will be able to educate themselves, to sharpen 
their minds, their intelligences, and their wills until they become a sharp 
spearhead to pierce the darkness of the future. 

If I am right in this basic proposition about the future of American 
society, then certain very far-reaching things follow from it about the 
future high school, because it will have to play a very important role in 
furnishing us with those creative minority groups which form the spear- 
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head of our culture. We must make as the first order of business the 
recruiting of the members of these creative minorities. Note an important 
distinction when I speak of creative minorities. I am not speaking of 
dominant minorities such as the Russian elite, which is a political elite, a 
party elite with which membership in all of their other elites must be more 
or less coterminous, with some possible exception of the scientists. This 
is not true in the United States, though we have a dominant minority, a 
“power elite,” as C. Wright Mills puts it, and we shall have to deal with 
this. The elites I am talking about are a whole set of elites whose emphasis 
is not on their power but on their creativeness. We must deal with the 
crucial problem of breaking the bottlenecks which today intervene between 
really talented young people and a chance at adequate education. I can 
illustrate this best by telling you of an experience I had in Poland last 
spring. One of the Warsaw intellectuals said to me: “Mr. Lerner, we have 
heard a little about this vast book you have written about American civili- 
zation. We haven't read it, but we would like to ask you: what would you 
say in one word is the most important thing about American civilization?” 
I thought very hard and fast; what would the one word be? Is it freedom? 
Is it democracy? Is it equality? Is it basic decency? Is it any of these 
things? And suddenly I found myself saying, “Access.” And this Polish 
journalist said, “We have heard of American success, but we haven't heard 
of American access. What is ‘access’?” I explained that we have a Decla- 
ration of Independence which says that men are born free and equal. We 
hope that they are born free, but we know that they are not born equal. 
Every employer, every parent, every army commander knows that men 
are born very unequal with unequal abilities and very unequal potentials. 
I said that the fact of individuality, the fact of diversity, the fact of dis- 
crepancy of potential is one of the big facts we recognize, but we are dedi- 
cated to the proposition that we do not want to make those inequalities 
permanent. We want to make very sure that, although youngsters are born 
with very unequal potentials, every one of them shall have equal access 
and equal opportunity to develop the unequal potentials he may have. 
It is in these terms that I speak of a new problem of breaking the bottle- 
necks which make it difficult for the young people of talent to develop the 
potentials within them. The young people of talent, as you know, may be 
down in Little Rock; they may be up in the lumber fields of Oregon and 
Washington. You may find them in the automobile cities of Michigan, in 
the steel cities of Ohio, in the coal cities of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
You may find them in the Portuguese barrios in New York, in the Negro 
ghettos all through the country, in the Jewish ghettos; you may even find 
them in Boston on Beacon Hill and in Back Bay, because it is still possible 
to find, even in the old aristocracy, the carriers of promise today. But 
wherever you find them you have got to make sure that any blockage to 
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mobility that separates them from the fulfillment of their potential should 
be removed. This is the task of American democracy, a very great task. 
It is not a task to be taken lightly, and it is not something to give lip service 
to. I am suggesting that there is a new perspective in which we can see 
the human resources of our youngsters as potential material for these 
creative minorities upon which the whole future of American life may 
depend. Obviously, what I am talking about has to do with an elite. I am 
not ashamed of the term. I am not particularly afraid of the term. I go 
back to Thomas Jefferson, who is one of the great educational thinkers of 
our whole tradition; who hated aristocracies of every kind; who hated the 
European aristocracies of birth, of heredity, of power, and of privilege. 
Thomas Jefferson nevertheless talked of an aristocracy of virtue and talent 
upon which he said the future of American democracy would depend. 
I am suggesting here that we shall have to rethink our curricula for the 
high schools in terms of an aristocracy of virtue and talent, in terms of the 
creation of the democratic elite—the creative minority which will come 
from the people; which will never break its roots that tie it with the people; 
which will come sometimes from the humblest walks of life but which will 
be committed to the life of the mind; which will be committed to the ful- 
fillment of the human potentials; which will be committed to the actuali- 
zation of personality; and which will be committed also to sustaining and 
extending the greatness of revolutionary America. What I suggest is that, 
just as the educators of the 1820's had a wild dream on this continent, so 
we too can have this kind of a wild dream, and we can say that only in a 
democracy is it possible to develop these democratic elites, these creative 
minorities, without danger to the social fabric. If you try to do it in a 
stagnant society and a society of status, obviously you end up by strength- 
ening the status system. But if you try to do it in a society as mobile as 
our American society, you do not run the dangers that go along with the 
intellectuals and elites in other countries. 

I come now very rapidly to another proposition that in looking at the 
high school of the future we shall have to understand some of the things 
that tie it to the community around it, particularly to the economic com- 
munity, the local community, but also to the national one. I get a little 
tired sometimes when I have people say to me that it is imperative for us 
to change our whole educational thinking and educational system, but as 
soon as I talk about federal funds for scholarships, immediately they get 
frightened. Their radicalism about changing our educational system stops 
at that point; and I say to them if we will the ends then we must will the 
means, and if our ends represent the efforts to recruit this kind of talent 
wherever it may be, and to give it the best opportunity, then we have got 
to use whatever means we have to use. I do not think we are thinking big 
enough in economic terms. We have the resources on the local level, on 
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the state level, and on the national level. When people express some kind 
of fear about what federal intervention might mean with federal subsidies, 
the only thing I can say is that there will be just as little or just as much 
federal intervention as we will allow. 

I come now to another proposition that the high school of the future 
is going to be part of a larger scheme of cultural values which will charac- 
terize the American culture of the future. It is very hard to guess what 
these values will be in 1975, or in the year 2000. We know, for example, 
that if youngsters grow up not only within the school system but grow up 
also within a family system, neighborhood system, they grow up within 
the envelope of culture as a whole. So-called teen-age subcultures, the 
teen-age society, reflect many of the values of the culture—particularly the 
struggle for status, the prestige that is given to particular kinds of prowess. 
It is a rather sad fact that whenever we have made studies of the heroes 
of teen-agers within a high school, they are rarely the best students; they 
tend rather to be the boy that all the girls go for, or the girl cheerleader, 
or the boy who has athletic prowess, or the handsome boy and the well- 
dressed girl. It is one of the facts of life about any culture that the values 
do seep in through a kind of osmosis. This is true of a communist society 
as well. Lenin used to say that in a communist society the big question 
which surrounds everybody growing up in that society is: who—whom? 
Who kills whom? Who governs whom? Who survives whom? Who sends 
whom to Siberia? Who-whom? is the question of the political jungle. We 
have to ask: what is the question in our society? And I again have to say 
with sadness that probably the basic question in our society is not who- 
whom but: who gets what? What’s in it for me? I am suggesting that part 
of the problem with any educational institution obviously is the question 
of the shaping of the cultural values, or, as I prefer to put it, the life goals 
in a society. 

Before I come back a little to those life goals I have another proposi- 
tion that the most important role of the teacher is as not only a transmitter 
but a transmuter of those life goals. Too often the teacher has allowed 
himself to be simply a transmitter. He sees himself as a kind of passive 
instrument, but in this way obviously he can do nothing affirmative to 
shape and change the character of the intellectual and moral climate in 
which his students are studying. To me the teachers are obviously terribly 
important in this whole scheme. In fact, I know of nothing more impor- 
tant. Everything that I have spoken so far becomes insignificant when 
compared with the place of the teacher himself. The tendency of teachers 
in the past toward some kind of quietism—a tendency not to take chances, 
to become neutral technicians—is one of the most dangerous things I know. 
A teacher must take part in the actions and passions of his time at the peril 
of being judged not to have lived, and the community in turn must allow 
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him to do it. This is why freedom of teaching, freedom of speech, freedom 
of thought is as important as it is in the educational system. Politically it 
is important for teachers to be people, for them to be manly men and 
womenly women, and citizens and not neutral technicians, and, most im- 
portant of all, to have the respect of their students. These young people 
are no fools; they can see the sawdust stuffing in their teachers. They can 
see which of them are people and which are not. They can see which of 
them are scared and which are not. They can see which of them know their 
subject and which do not. They can see which of them have a fire burning 
in them and which do not. How can you get the respect of your students 
if you are not yourself a man, if you are not yourself a woman? How can 
someone who is himself not an integrated person hope to produce someone 
who is? Fundamentally, a teacher teaches by infection; a teacher teaches 
not just the subject matter and certainly not methods of teaching. A teacher 
teaches himself. A teacher teaches what he is. I can recall some of the 
things that happened to me in high school. Most of what I was taught has 
been forgotten, but there are things that remain in my mind. What are 
they? A few teachers: the way they looked, the way they walked, the 
stance they had toward life, a few stories they told, a particular trick of 
speech, a kind of courage that was in them, a fire that was in them. Three 
or four teachers I had were like that, and I will be everlastingly grateful 
to them because they transmuted the values of the culture so that they 
released something in us, some still undreamt-of possibility of greatness. 
They were able to release that because they had it within themselves. 

This brings me to my last proposition, which is that fundamentally a 
teacher is related to the image of man. He must of course know what he 
is teaching, he must know who he is teaching, he must know in what cul- 
tural context he is teaching, but most of all he must know toward what 
he is teaching. The teacher must have in his mind the image of man toward 
which he can teach. And if this be old-fashioned, and perhaps it is old- 
fashioned, I must say that I am old-fashioned enough to believe that per- 
haps this is the most revolutionary conception we can have in our whole 
conception of teaching. And where will the teacher get that image of man? 
He gets it out of selecting what is best in the traditions; out of his reading, 
his thinking; out of paintings that he has seen, out of music that he has 
listened to, out of history that he has studied, out of youngsters that he 
has known, out of experiences that he has gone through: out of all these 
things he fashions an image of man, an image of woman. He gets it, in 
other words, not out of the life goals of the culture, but by transmuting 
those life goals. 

I think of the life goals that exist in our culture today: -success and 
power, prestige and security, the search for status, the so-called fun-com- 
pulsion, the need always to have fun, and the constant harping upon hap- 
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piness. I think of the alternative to this set of life goals: for example, of 
the possibility of work, and of commitment to work instead of simply a 
job—a job on which you spend as little time and energy as possible. I think 
of the Greek concept of striving for prize, a concept of a search for excel- 
lence, the straining of oneself, the stretching of oneself. I would say that 
instead of all the constant harping upon happiness there ought to be some- 
thing about the capacity to love and to receive love, and rather than the 
harping on the fun-compulsion there ought to be some emphasis on joy 
and the capacity for joy. And the capacity for play—play in the deeper 
sense of playfulness: playfulness with ideas, playfulness with imaginative- 
ness of all kinds. And the sense of tragedy which so few Americans have; 
tragedy as a kind of underground river that runs through our lives below 
the level of our consciousness. We have so little capacity to face tragedy, 
capacity to face death. We put so much emphasis on success. Instead of 
a search for security and a search for status, perhaps we can do something 
about identity, the feeling of sureness about who we are, and what we are 
trying for; instead of the desensitizing that is so characteristic of our cul- 
ture, perhaps we can get a new development of sensitivity; and instead 
of the atomization of so many of us, perhaps we can develop a new sense 
of the human connection. Perhaps we can teach the fact of the human 
connection to our high school and college students. The fact that what hap- 
pened to the people at Dachau happened to all of us; that what happened 
to the people in Hungary, what happened to the people in Little Rock, 
happened to all of us; that there is a meaning by which we are all part of 
each other and not simply individual atoms. It is in these terms that I talk 
of a refashioning of American life goals and of a refashioning of the image 
of man, the image of woman; of the new and possible role of the teacher 
and the shaping of a creative elite, a creative minority; of an America which 
I hope is not a finished country but an unfinished country, an America in 
which history is not a closed chapter. I go back to what Walt Whitman 
wrote on the flyleaf of “Leaves of Grass” dedicated to Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son: “Master, lam aman who has perfect faith. We have not come through 
centuries, caste, heroisms, fables, to halt in this land today.” And I say 
I am not ready to halt in this land today. 





THE ALL-AMERICAN PICNIC IS OVER 


BY FRED M. HECHINGER* 


Less than a month ago I watched on the sidelines as commencement 
speakers all over the country were telling young people what was wrong 
with education. It seemed to me a very strange exercise that just at the 
point of leaving their formal education these thousands of young people, 
both in high school and in college, were being told all about what was 
wrong with the system which had just educated them. In fact it was a 
little as though you told someone who has just signed the contract for the 
purchase of a house, and he has made his first down payment, that the roof 
is leaking. Or, to change the metaphor a little, it was a classic example of 
locking the barn after the horses had left. 

But now we can look at what we think is wrong with education, without 
merely boring those who can no longer do anything about it. Now, we 
can deal with reality, and the problem assigned to me is the high school 
of the future. 

It should be easy for us to talk about the high school of the future. 
Or is it? The other day I read the school essay written by an eight-year or 
nine-year-old girl, the daughter of a Hollywood movie producer. This 
little girl was asked to describe a poor family, and she wrote: “This was a 
very poor family. Mommy was poor. Daddy was poor. The children were 
poor. The maid was poor. The butler was poor, the gardener was poor . . .” 

This indicates how hard it is to look into the future because it is so 
hard to describe anything but what we know. Just as this little girl could 
only discuss the poor family in terms of what she knew at her home, so 
we tend to be able only to describe the school of the future in terms of the 
school of the present which, by its very nature, is the school of the past. 


* Education Editor, New York Times. Based upon an address delivered at the Cub- 
berley Lecture and Conference, Stanford University, July 22, 1959. 
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Max Lerner comments brilliantly about our lost attitude toward revolution 
and toward social innovation. And yet as we look at the school for the 
future and of the future, we know that the need for changes, the need for 
revolutionary thinking, is enormous. 

The changes that have already come over us are vast. If you want to 
divorce the thinking of those changes from the education scene itself, 
think only of the very recent history of World War II when the United 
States was the unquestioned super-power which in the long run could not 
but lead to victory. Why? Because of its enormous resources, because of 
the mass of ammunitions which this “arsenal of democracy” could bring 
forth. 

Think how different things are today. Think how the American tech- 
nology of rockets, of weapons, and even of the ordinary products in the 
world market are contested today. 

These changes are real. The competition of the future, the competition 
of which Mr. Lerner speaks, will be one both of power and of ideas. In 
that competition it is not enough to balance the budget, either of dollars 
or of manpower. It is not enough to keep the wheels turning. And it is, 
most of all, not enough just to administer the education system of the United 
States. 

We can’t seriously look at the school of the future unless, like the little 
girl, we look at the school of today. We all know and have been told of 
our schools’ great accomplishments. If I were to sum up my feelings about 
the accomplishments of the school of yesterday, I would do it with a very 
simple story. One day, in New York, as I ordered a meal in a restaurant, 
I found that the waiter had a great deal of difficulty with the English lan- 
guage and I asked him where he was from. He said “Brooklyn.” And I 
said, “Well, before Brooklyn.” He said, “Italy.” He told me that he had 
been away from Italy for over twenty years and I wanted to know whether 
some day he wanted to go back and have another look at the country he 
had come from. He said, yes, he was going back very soon, just as soon as 
the last of his three sons had finished college. 

That waiter’s story, the change of his and his family’s aspirations, spelled 
out the success of the American school. It is the story of equal opportunity. 
But the question for the future is: “Opportunity for what kind of educa- 
tion?” As we do of so many of our institutions, we talk about our schools 
as the best in the world. We create images, and the image we create of 
our own schools too often implies that no change is needed. But I would 
like to give you a different image. This image takes us back a little over a 
year. I was listening to the radio, and from Moscow on an American net- 
work, an American correspondent described the education of a typical 
Moscow teen-ager, a boy whom he called “Ivan” and who had about a 
year to go to finish the equivalent of our high school, the Russian ten-year 
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school. He told what the boy’s studies consisted of, the subjects he was 
concerned with, the languages he spoke, the hours he spent at work and at 
play, his extracurricular activities and sports, his interests, his examinations, 
his aspirations. Then the program switched back to the United States 
where a group of young people of Ivan’s age, teen-agers about to finish high 
school, had been assembled in Tennessee. With them was another net- 
work reporter. He asked them what they thought of Ivan’s education. And 
to a boy and a girl they thought very little of Ivan and his schooling. They 
thought he studied much too hard. One little girl heaped on poor Ivan 
the ultimate scorn by saying that she would not want a date with him 
because he was bound to be dull. It might have been said that even if Ivan 
had turned out to be dull, he at least would have been able to speak English 
while this little girl could speak only Tennessee. It was at that point that 
the reporter asked what they felt was most important in their schooling. 
All agreed that the most important thing their school is trying to teach them 
was to get along with others. This, I submit, is a desirable aim of education 
but not a very complete one, and I might add that this group of Southern 
youngsters, after eleven years of schooling, had probably not yet learned 
how to get along with anyone who happened to be of another color. Their 
teaching is still pretty incomplete. 

Learning to live with others! Human understanding! How successful 
are our schools in really even achieving this? I read recently about the 
horrible exhibition in New York of a crowd of more than fifty thousand 
people swarming out to Idlewild Airport in the anticipation—one must 
almost say the hope—that a plane that had been reported in trouble over 
the airport would crash while they could watch. What kind of people are 
we educating in our schools, with all our insistence on human understand- 
ing? Are we educating thrill-seekers, who want to watch disaster, or 
goal-seekers, as Mr. Lerner suggests? Are these crowds of people rushing 
on a hot night in the hope of witnessing the excitement of disaster so dif- 
ferent from the eighteen-year-old girl who shot a man just to see what it 
is like to see a man die? Are they so different, if we seek less dramatic ex- 
amples, from the thousands of soldiers abroad who, during and after the 
war, never seemed to know what to do with themselves, always waiting 
to be entertained, waiting to have somebody do things for them? The fun- 
seekers, Mr. Lerner calls them. 

We have a job to do. We have a job to do in the high school of the 
future if it is to give us people who don't ask, as Mr. Lerner said, “What's 
in it for me?” I listened to a few mechanics at an airport. They were 
telling how, by joining a different labor organization, they were getting 
more money for doing the same job. You have all heard people say, “I only 
work here.” I experienced, not too long ago, the problem of trying to find 
a printer to take over the job of foreman, and, despite the fact that this 
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would have meant increased pay, it was nearly impossible to get anyone 
who wanted to take on the additional responsibility. It was more com- 
fortable to do what you were told, to work short hours, and to take it easy. 
Or to give you the example of the young teacher, just out of college, in a 
wealthy suburban community: after a few weeks on her new job she was 
called in by a group of older, more experienced teachers who told her that 
they had heard she had been assigning a composition every week. Some 
of the parents of youngsters in their classes were asking why they were not 
doing the same, and so she had better stop this kind of unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

I read another little essay, a one-sentence one by a nine-year-old, who 
said, “The fall of the Roman Empire was caused by carelessness.” As we 
talk about the high school of the future we ought to make sure that the 
fall of our Empire won't be caused by not caring. We say we can't do 
what we ought to do because the family isn’t doing its job. We know it 
isn’t. But I think the school of the future will have to accept the fact that 
there are many things wrong with society and with the family. The school 
of the future will have to put itself to the job of doing what it must do— 
even in spite of the family. Mr. Lerner has reported about the immigrant 
families and what the schools did with their sons and daughters. The 
school triumphed in spite of the fact that, the values to be taught, the 
civilization to be lived in and carried forward, had not been the civilization 
and the values of those families. Schools did the job, and if necessary it 
educated the families along with the children. This is the job that the 
high school of the future must do again. 

To do this it must first set for itself a new set of priorities. Not the kind 
of priorities that were expressed by the chief state school officer in one of 
our Southern states, who said that it is just as important to learn how to 
drive a car as to learn how to read—priorities that lead us to the kind of 
society which worries more about a smooth ride than a good book. 

The priorities of the high school of the future must first deal negatively 
with ending some things we are doing now. 

We must put a stop to the extremes. We must end what Ralph McGill, 
the great Southern editor, called the disruptive American rhythm between 
panic and apathy. We must not, because we have found fault with some 
of the extremes of permissiveness, turn for salvation to corporal punish- 
ment to solve our educational problems. 

We must end dogmatism as well as defensive cowardice among our 
educators. A few weeks ago I queried the state departments of education 
in a number of states on what kind of policy changes had taken place over 
the last five years in the field of “automatic promotion” within the schools 
in their area. With one exception, all of them said, “We never practiced 
automatic promotion.” This was a lie. They knew it and I knew it. But 
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they couldn’t admit that in the process of experimenting, of trial and error, 
some older ideas had been found wanting. They had to prove that they had 
always been right. 

We must end education by public opinion poll. In one Eastern city, 
shortly after the post-Sputnik excitement, I asked the superintendent of 
schools whether in this school system, as in so many others, Russian would 
now be taught as a language in high school. The superintendent replied: 
“If there is enough demand for it, we will teach it.” We must put a stop to 
the “you ask for it, and we will teach it” kind of education. We must end, 
as we do this, the fiction of complete local option. We are a nation. There 
are some things that concern all of us as a nation. Depending on which 
state he teaches in, to take an example, a chemistry teacher in high school 
today may be required to have as preparation anywhere from five to 
eighteen semester hours of chemistry. 

The difference in competence as expressed by the five and the eighteen 
hours is too great for comfort in a nation which needs educational cohesion 
and standards. This kind of local opinion is very much as if we were to 
approach our problems of national defense by permitting some communi- 
ties to send into the field men armed with atomic weapons and others, men 
armed with slingshots. We can’t afford slingshot defense and we can't 
afford slipshod education. The underdeveloped areas in education any- 
where in this country are a danger to Americans everywhere. You have 
been told by educators who wanted to create an image of the superiority 
of the American school the fictitious story about the French superintendent 
of schools who at 9:30 in the morning pulls out his watch and says: “I 
know that every 8th grade in France is now turning from page 6 to page 7 
in the physics book.” If we must stick to this kind of story, I would like to 
submit that, wrong as that approach to education may be, there could very 
well be a superintendent of education in the United States at this moment 
who might say with absolute safety that in a considerable number of 
schools in the United States no child at this moment is turning any page 
in a physics book—because in these schools no physics is taught. 

We must end the fiction, as we talk of local option, that the financing 
of education is just one of many equal obligations. I get very tired listening 
to the argument of whether the pay of teachers could be increased unless 
the pay of policemen could be raised at the same time. In all my research 
about the Russian school system I never once came across the question of 
whether the pay of the Russian teachers had to be in line with the pay of 
Russian policemen. It is one of the ironies of our day that a police state 
seems to be worrying less about the happiness of its policemen and more 
about the pay of its teachers. 

But we must also end the fiction that we cannot single out some teach- 
ers for superior award. We must end the argument that we cannot do 
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this because it is impossible to measure good teaching. Walk into any 
school in the United States and ask the principal to let you sit in on an 
hour in history or in chemistry or in English. He will know how to direct 
you to the best teachers in his school. Superior ability, superior talent, can 
be rewarded. If this hurts the mediocre, then this is the kind of pain which 
must help us grow. 

All these priorities have been negative. I want to give you just a few 
of the positive changes that I see in the high school of the future. I see 
in its curriculum a trail of thought which will give students a sense of 
belonging. I see a safari through the history of man which will give stu- 
dents an idea of where their place is in the universe, in the story that has 
come before and in the hopes and aspirations that are to come. I see a 
fusion of the world of science, the world of space, the world of possibilities, 
the world of ethics, the world of human aspirations, tlie world in which an 
Einstein plays the violin. In the high school of the future I want to see 
American history taught at the point at which it fits into the stream of hu- 
man history rather than at the point at which some outside pressure groups 
demand. 

I don’t want a course in a foreign area because there is danger of a 
war. I want an end to the crisis-hopping kind of education. It is futile, it 
never catches up with the crisis. 

The high school of the future must have a sense of continnity, of not 
dabbling in one foreign language just long enough so that, as Heywood 
Broun once said, when he arrived in Paris for the first time, he found no- 
body there spoke beginners’ French. The high school of the future must 
understand that teachers are not only the men and women we hire, no 
matter how superior they may be; teachers and teaching is everything 
around us. 

In the high school of the future the men and women in charge will not 
be the “administrators,” not the people who “run things,” keep the wheels 
going, and kill ideas, as Harold Taylor said, by putting them on an organi- 
zational chart. I see the administraturs as the leaders of ideas. I see them 
working with teachers who are given he opportunity, the facilities, and the 
time to exercise their minds so that a gooc high school teacher, in contrast 
to the past, if he happens to be a chemist, doesn’t have to give up being 
a good chemist, or if he happens to be an historian, doesn’t have to cease 
being interested in his own future as an historian. 

It is not enough, in this school of the future, to teach current events. 
We must teach the current history. We must put an end, in the school of 
the future, to the idea that we can submit to, and submerge in, committees. 
We must, in the school of the future, teach the meaning of words so that 
a great mass of people will not willingly read that a certain cigarette 
smokes cooler but will ask “cooler than what?” I want the school in the 
future to teach the meaning of words so that no conference can ever end, 
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after disagreement, with a communiqué that there has been agreement in 
principle. Our kind of high school will teach people to ask: “What kind 
of principle?” 

America’s schools of the future must drive home the fact that the all- 
American picnic is over. During the years of unchallenged American 
leadership, educators joined very readily in the national spirit of Mardi 
Gras. They talked about education for leisure. They permitted students 
to advance at a pace which, though it often mentioned individual ability, 
often seemed more concerned with individual comfort. Today, and as 
far ahead as our limited vision can see, the fate of our civilization depends 
on someihing far less agreeable than our comfort. The world has again 
become competitive and the United States is among the com, <titors in 
a very tough race. 

One of the clichés of the past which must be abandoned by the school 
of the future is that phony idea of diversity as a mere camouflage for chaos. 
Local option is a vital ingredient of American educati>n but it becomes 
meaningless when it is interpreted to mean the option to deprive youth of 
truly equal educational opportunity. There are some problems we share 
as a nation and one of those problems is survival. 

In planning for the nation’s educational future we must talk about edu- 
cation in depth rather than to continue to spread our schooling thinner 
and thinner. You cannot upgrade people by downgrading institutions. If 
we continue the present trend, the day will come when there will be a 
popular demand to give everybody a crack at graduate school, and gradu- 
ate schools will be offering remedial English. Let the school of the future 
worry more about the standards than about their holding power and per- 
haps we will find that quality has among its main attractions a strong power 
to hold and to satisfy. 

Right after the war I was sent across to Europe to cover the displaced 
persons camps. I am not going to describe in detail how these people had 
to live under conditions to which we would not subject animals. Here were 
thousands and thousands of men, women, and children who had lost every- 
thing they had owned, frequently even members of their own family. They 
were without a place to go, without any idea of where they might find a 
future. But in each and every camp, no matter how crowded, no matter 
how uncomfortable, the first thing these people did was to establish a 
school. Theirs were truly schools of the future. even though they knew 
not where their future would take them. They knew that the learning 
they could give their children was the only offer, the only hope for survival. 
We can learn a lesson from them, hopefully without the suffering and the 
terror. The human heart and mind needs to carry the body into the future. 
The high school of that future must give us minds and hearts to carry the 
burden. It must give hearts and minds to the men and women in the mass 
which is the future. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE: 
Implications as Viewed by an Administrator 


BY LESTER W. NELSON* 


The assignment given me is “Implications of “The High School of the 
Future’ for Curriculum Change: An Administrator's View.” This title 
contains two implications, to which I must allude. First, is the implication 
that I am an administrator and, second, scarcely less implicit that I hold 
views as an administrator rather than as a citizen, parent, teacher. To the 
implication that I qualify in the first role, must be added that this is true 
in past tense only.t To the implication that my views are held as an ad- 
ministrator, my strongest desire is to state a vigorous disclaimer. As a 
teacher and learner whose experience has included both the freedom and 
the servitude of administration, the following views about implications of 
“The High School of the Future” are addressed. 


Implication Number One—Interpret “Intellectual Elite” Broadly 


Mr. Lerner’s advocacy of “a democratic intellectual elite, which will 
be based not on birth or wealth or power, but on merit and talent alone” 
implies, nay, it requires, that merit and talent be recognized where, when, 
and under such circumstances as it manifests itself. I accept fully this 
implication or requirement as one of the priorities to which the high 
school must give recognition—a recognition not generally accorded today. 
I would not agree, however, with any narrow, arbitrarily restrictive inter- 


® Tregsurer, The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, 
and Associate Program Director for the Ford Foundation Education Program. This 
statement is based upon a speech given by Mr. Nelson at the Cubberley Lecture and 
Conference, July 22, 1959, at Stanford University. 


+ Mr. Nelson was for many years principal of Scarsdale (New York) High School. 
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pretation of the term intellectual. Any narrow concept of intellectual 
ability and promise will surely operate to impose barriers of inequity as 
vicious and defeating as those presently suffered by minorities of any kind 
now present in our society, but with a superimposed application of in- 
equity extending to the whole of our society. The high school of the future 
must not compound the errors presently imposed by society by gratuitous 
addition of others of its own creation. Intellectual merit and talent will 
be honored democratically only if we recognize it and find increasingly 
better ways to encourage and support it in all of the forms, fields of knowl- 
edge, and spheres of activity in which it exists. 


Implication Number Two—Improve Methods for Indentifying Talent 


Intellectual talent is not most surely identified nor most effectively sup- 
ported by the yardstick of normative testing instruments, pro forma com- 
pletion of set tasks, tidy conformity to institutional convenience, or in- 
creasingly demonstrable skill in performing repetitive operations. Indeed, 
resort to such means of identifying talent will surely overlook many ( per- 
haps a majority ) and, furthermore, their application is a certain pronounce- 
ment of doom on encouragement and support. 

Identification of talent requires a setting, an organizational structure, 
and a spirit of inquiry which offers legalized opportunity for that talent 
to become visible. The ability to assume major responsibility for his own 
learning is a benchmark by which talent can be identified. Making it pos- 
sible for intellectually able and motivated learners to assume this respon- 
sibility is the sine qua non for encouraging the development of their talents. 
The satisfaction of intellectual curiosity by the able is normally made most 
difficult by our commitment to traditional methods and schedules which 
effectively illegalize its development. The characteristic rigidity of insti- 
tutional arrangements under which the learner may legally use resources 
for his learning constitutes an unpardonable and wholly indefensible lock- 
out in high schools. Drastic changes in our conventional attitudes and 
arrangements are mandated if we are to break through the arbitrary bar- 
riers of many present arrangements. These changes will mean the aban- 
donment of much to which we are now committed and the embracement 
of much on which we have so effectively turned our backs. Included in 
these upheavals will be the length of time of accessibility to learning re- 
sources, the flexibility of use of resources, the range, variety, and quality 
of learning materials, including modern technologies, and variable condi- 
tions under which learners are assembled in groups for learning and dis- 
assembled for other types of learning experiences. 

Each of these changes, together with many others of which these are 
merely illustrative, will have to be made if true intellectual talent is to 
be encouraged and true intellectual inquiry supported. 
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Implication Number Three—Organize Schools More Flexibly 


Quality of learning and the pursuit of excellence cannot truly flourish 
in the shadow of inequality of opportunity for quality learning. The denial 
of equality is erasure of quality; the abandonment of quality makes pursuit 
of quality unworthy of the effort in any meaningful sense. 

Our schools have too frequently thought of equality as relating ex- 
clusively to disabilities imposed by racial, economic, cultural, or religious 
differences. In a very real and universal sense, however, equality of op- 
portunity is a function of the arrangements made in every school in 
America. Can it be truly claimed that equal opportunity exists for all in 
any school setting when equal access to the best teaching and materials 
is denied to most students? Do we really believe that differences exist 
among students but do not exist among teachers? Only on the premise 
that all teachers are alike in their scholarship, perception, understanding, 
and competences can we justify the prevailing practice of setting the 
parameters of educational opportunity by “the luck of the draw.” The 
incarceration of students in tidy groups called classes or sections, meeting 
always in the same setting, with the same fellow inmates, and the same 
teacher, is the most effective denial of equality of opportunity for learning 
of which we are capable. Extrication from such confinement is normally 
possible for the student only through persistence and skill in proving his 
undeniable right to be a nuisance or to receive the protection of habeas 
corpus. Let’s be honest with ourselves—as long as only a part of our stu- 
dents in any school receive the benefit of our best teaching, can we truly 
say that equal opportunity has been accepted as a fundamental guiding 
priority for our guidance? 

So long as one student is taught that biology is a science of classifica- 
tion, while another is taught that biology is the science of living things, 
and neither is fated to see or experience the whole of both views—then all 
students are denied the fruits of intellectual inquiry, of equal opportunity, 
and of quality at its best. This anomaly is not a function of limited re- 
sources; it is, rather, a function of limited use of resources. 

Mr. Lerner is quite right when he says that the high school of the 
future will require reorganization to meet such needs. An important req- 
uisite for the better satisfaction of such needs is a drastic overhauling of 
our normal scheduling practices. Great ingenuity has been displayed in 
secondary schools in rearranging the components of space, time, numbers, 
personnel, and content in an infinite variety of patterns. The sad fact, 
however, is that we almost never change the nature or essential charac- 
teristics of the components or the premises under which they are deployed. 
As a logistical exercise, following well-respected rules, we have developed 
great skill. As an exercise of creative imaginative intelligence, it is not 
worthy of the description. 
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Implication Number Four—Develop Team Teaching 


Freeing the student to assume greater responsibility for his own learn- 
ing and the grouping of students in various-sized groups according to need 
and the purpose to be served—these will lead to some form of team teach- 
ing. That some kind of organized team will be required if equality of 
learning opportunity is to be afforded all students, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. 

The teaching team will have a number of characteristics and will repre- 
sent efforts to approach ultimate purposes from several points of view. 
The team will 1) include various types or levels of personnel—professional, 
semiprofessional, technical, and clerical; 2)include personnel from two or 
more of the academic disciplines; 3) include persons at the professional 
level whose roles as members of the team are significantly different; 4) 
make for greater use of a wide variety of learning resources, including 
modern technologies, than the best schools now do; and 5) organize and 
deploy learning groups, both as to number and composition, in accordance 
with need, purpose, and the kind of learning required and with virtually 
complete autonomy. 

The emergence of the teaching team will result in a number of changes 
affecting teachers in truly significant ways. 


First, teachers will be enabled to function more nearly at the top level 
of their professional competence for more of their time and for the benefit 
of more students. This will raise professional status and make for greater 
productivity. 


Second, teachers will spend far less of their time in teaching large or 
middle-sized groups and much more time in working with students in 
seminar-discussion groups or as individuals. The role of teachers will move 
increasingly from that of transmitter of information to that of consultant, 
resource person, creator of confusion, and critic-clarifier. 


Third, present identity of total teaching roles for all teachers will be 
replaced by shared roles and differentiated roles. 


Fourth, responsibility for evaluation and appraisal of the progress of 
the learner will be shared and the place of teaching in guidance and 
counseling will be restored to teachers, reversing the trend which sepa- 
rates teaching and guidance. 


Fifth, in-service teacher education will become a functioning reality 
rather than a hoped-for possibility. 


Sixth, the ultimate possibilities for deploying the educational dollar will 
be translated into economic advantage for teachers. 

The development of the teaching team will have equally important 
implications for learners. 
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First, self-teaching will be encouraged and made educationally re- 
spectable. 


Second, the spirit of true intellectual inquiry will be supported and 
encouraged. 


Third, emphasis on memorization and rote learning will give way to 
emphasis on integrated knowledge and learning. 


Fourth, better utilization of time for learning will be made possible. 


Implication Number Five—Redefine the Administrator's Role 


Such developments in the art and practice of teaching, coupled with 
their counterparts in learning, will require a re-examination of the role of 
the educational administrator. 

The high school principal will increasingly relinquish by delegation 
or abandonment much of that which presently commands his time and 
reduces him to a sort of super-manager or manipulator. He will be less 
concerned with things and more concerned with ideas. He will become 
more a master in teaching and less a master of teachers. He will exercise 
educational leadership in achieving masterful teaching as a member of a 
faculty devoted to masterful teaching. He will be measured by his col- 
leagues and the community, not by the typical criteria applicable to the 
“good school man,” but, rather, by the criteria on which intellectual inquiry 
depends for its support. 

Such changes in the role of the principal will require changes in public 
attitude, professional expectations, regulatory requirements, and, in some 
cases, statutory mandates. Freedom for the inquiring mind to learn and 
equal freedom for the teacher to teach and continuously to learn must be 
accompanied by freedom for the principal to share in the excitement and 
the satisfactions of teaching and learning. 
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pp. New York: The Macmillan Company. May 12, 1959. $6.95. 

Gronlund, Norman E. Sociometry in the Classroom. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. xviii + 340 pp. May 13, 1959. $4.50. 

Harris, Leonard A. A Curriculum Guide for Secondary Literature. Tryout 
edition. 1959. Publication No. 124. Paramount Unified School District, 
Paramount, Calif. 136 pp. 

Landis, Judson and Mary. Building Your Life. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. March 1959. 328 pp. $3.80. 

Miles, Matthew B. earning to Work in Groups. (A Program Guide for 
Educational Leaders.) New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1959. xiv + 285 pp. $5.00. 

NYC Center for Safety Education. Man and the Motor Car. 6th edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. July 1959. xii + 353 pp. $3.32. 

Pounds, Ralph L., and Bryner, James R. The School in American Society. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. xxi + 518 pp. May 5, 1959. $6.75. 
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OVER 270 CORONET FILMS 


For improvement of instruction under 
National Defense Education Act 


Now, with the National Defense Education Act of 1958, schools have a rare opportunity 
to establish a balanced program of Coronet science and mathematics films at all grade levels. 
CORONET FILMS has concentrated upon a balanced program of films in two major areas: 
films for elementary Science and films for high school Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 
CORONET FILMS in all areas are designed to extend the teacher’s effectiveness in clarify- 
ing difficult-to-teach science concepts. They are constructive teaching aids, not substitutes 
for good teaching. 

CORONET FILMS’ Science and Math Catalog plus Coronet Films’ general catalog de- 
scribing 859 teaching films, most in 16mm full color, are available free by using “a 
below. (Films may be purchased outright or rented for a moderate fee.) 


CRAIG CORPORATION, CORONET FILMS DIVISION 
3410 La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 16, California 


Please send free copy of : 
Coronet Films 1959-60 Catalog [1] Science & Math. 








